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DEDICATION . 


To every man who consiaereth the poor, I dedicate this small 
book on the great subject of needless misery. 

Your name is held in honour; it is mentioned with blessing in 
the oldest and best books of the world; your number no man can 
tell; you are found in all ranks and conditions—are confined to 
no place, no creed; and it is a great happiness to me to be able 
to contribute the smallest help as a guide to your merciful 
thoughts, or be a spur to the sides of your charitable intent. 

I had first designed to make this book an offering to the Right 
Hon. John Bright, one of the members for Birmingham, not 
because I hold that Right Hon. Gentleman to be responsible for 
any of the shocking disclosures its pages contain, but in order that 
these may be exposed to the light of day—or at least to the gas¬ 
light of Parliament; for surely if they be once made known they 
will speedily cease to exist, and thus very direful consequences be 
averted not only from a great town, but from the nation which is 
deeply concerned in their existence. But I relinquished my in¬ 
tention of dedicating the book to Mr. Bright, because it was 
represented to me by a wise friend, who knows by experience 
much of the baleful effects of party politics, that to dedicate this 
book to a leading member of the House of Commons, who is also 
a Cabinet Minister, would be to give it a political colour which 
does not belong to it, and, perhaps deprive it of the influence it is 
designed to exert. I therefore dedicate the work to you who 
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give yourselves to the poor, not with the object of diverting your 
attention, but of widening it, to induce you if possible to extend 
your views on the subject of our great and noble Colonies; to add 
to your knowledge the things which are going on there—to im¬ 
press upon you with new emphasis the fact that the spirit of co¬ 
operation is abroad—that it is a good spirit* and should be put to 
the utmost trial, for it might prove to be, under another name, that 
sweet spirit that binds earth to heaven, and man to man, by 
means of the strong though invisible cords of love, of which men 
in ancient times were not ashamed to speak. 

By co-operation I do not mean the setting up of a great 
shop by the help of capital, to enable a clerk in the Colonial Office 
to buy a finger ring for £10 for which he would have paid ^15 
in Bond Street, or a box of cigars for thirty shillings which would 
have cost him £3 10s. in Piccadilly—I call that by quite another 
name. The co-operation which I invite is that of the strong with 
the weak, the wise with the simple, the noble with the naked and 
friendless—in short, the co-operation of the head with the hands 
and feet. That this exists to a large extent is happily true; if it 
did not, we should be dull and miserable indeed. But it exists 
more in theory than in practice, and the time has come when we 
may hope that the extent of our practice shall outstrip that of our 
theory. I do not mean by that to say that I expect the Minister 
of State for the Colonies, or any of his subordinates, to go down 
to the country and enlighten the people on the soil, the climate, 
and abounding produce of the Dominion of Canada, New Zealand, 
and the Australias—I do not even expect these great officials to 
have any knowledge at all on any such practical and momentous 
matters; but I do expect to rouse a better spirit, and one that 
shall move the whole nation to more quick and sterling deeds, and 
stir it up to a better faith than that which makes a god of mere 
money, or even of gunpowder. 

I think if tl-.v capitalists, the great tradesmen, and the retired 
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wealthy inhabitants of our large towns, were to buy farms or vine¬ 
yards in Canada to plant and cultivate, and not to traffic in or 
speculate with, so that when their own market-place became full 
of idle labourers they could have a real workhouse to which to send 
them, it would be an expansion of the co-operative movement 
worthy of our time, and a right and noble use to which to put one 
great portion of the public domain. 

I, for one, am not sorry that many of these Christian capitalists 
have burnt their fingers who lent many millions of good money to 
such a nation as Peru, a people whom they knew beforehand pre¬ 
ferred to sell their dung to our farmers rather than cultivate their 
own soil; even to Guatemala, to the luxurious Khedive, and to 
his luxurious and indolent master—in short, to anybody who had 
the semblance of a pawn to offer them, and all the while neglected 
their own brothers, their own children, whose labour beneath our 
own Union Jack in Canada and the Australias is infinitely a safer 
and sweeter investment, and one capable of yielding a ten-fold 
finer return. 

They did this, we know, in much ignorance, if they did it for 
greed; and therefore with more light and better knowledge we 
have every right to hope for better things to come. Again ; there 
is surely no nation of the earth so great as ours in works of charity 
and mercy. We beat all the nations—ancient or modem—in the 
matter of hospitals, reformatories, lunatic asylums, workhouses, and 
prisons, but we do not come up to the least of them in matters of 
emigration and colonization. When the Christian Spaniard arrived 
in America he found it well-peopled, and the fairest portion of it 
was a garden full of trees and fruits, and beautiful birds and 
animals, living peaceful lives for the most part. The Government 
of the Children of the Sun steadily looked after all matters con¬ 
nected with emigration, commigration, and the cultivation of the 
soil Idleness was punished as a crime, the land brought forth 
abundantly, the people multiplied and loved to labour, and the 
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record of their labours is one of the most pleasant and yet the 
saddest that can be read. It is pleasant because of the happy 
freedom the people enjoyed ; it is most sad because the garden 
they planted has been trampled into mud by the Christian money- 
worshippers, who loved gold rather than God, and much preferred 
to gratify their lusts than seek His glory. And if we allow our people 
to die in courts and alleys and Pudding-Bags at the end of a life 
of mere needless misery, when they might have enjoyed life, and 
made belief in immortality natural, easy, and ennobling, then we 
shall be no better than were those bloody-minded Spaniards who 
murdered the Incas, turned their fields into dunghills, and left 
behind them a name as infamous as that of Turk or Jew. 

You, therefore, who delight in doing good, and to whom life 
would be lasting misery if you could not breathe the air which 
comes from the Mount of Olives, be no longer content with the 
day of small things; think that a man is of more value than many 
pigs, although there are at this hour as many as forty millions of 
these useful and necessary animals in Canada and the United 
States, representing an aggregate capital of twenty-three million 
pounds sterling. Think, also, that good and delightful a thing 
as coffee is, as a refreshing and exhilarating beverage, that a 
Christian man is of more value than many bags of coffee—yea, 
of all the coffee produced last year in the world, and the quantity 
amounted to many more millions of pounds weight than could be 
believed if stated. I mention pigs and coffee, because ham and 
bacon to eat, and coffee to drink, make up a vast trade out of 
which a great army of our fellow Christians amass large fortunes 
every year. These commodities should be placed within the reach 
of the poor at merciful charges, nor do I think it would be be¬ 
neath your notice to open little shops everywhere, and sell penny¬ 
worths of these pleasant kinds of food and drink to all who should 
come to buy. 

Nor ought you to stop there; but of the shop at which you 
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might sell cheap and wholesome food, make also a club for buying 
land in Canada and the other British colonies. There are, as you 
well know, in England plenty of goose clubs, portrait clubs, book 
clubs, clothing clubs, Sunday trip clubs, building clubs, and many 
other clubs. Why should there not be freehold land clubs, pastoral 
clubs, vineyard clubs, and orange and grape growing clubs? 

When I was in Birmingham last year, there were more than 
two hundred children—all boys—fresh and healthy, in the work- 
house school, and there were as many girls in another school 
under the same roof. Had these lads been learning field work or 
prepared for farming operations, or had any gracious evidence 
been forthcoming that there was in Birmingham any knowledge of 
such a place as Canada to which these youngsters could be sent— 
not as convicts, but as suckers, to be planted on better soil than 
our own—there would be some solid ground for lifting up our 
hearts. I know, of course, that Mr. Middlemore has more than 
one home in Canada for receiving the criminal orphans of whom 
he has made himself the father, but I strongly object to our 
continuing to look upon Canada merely as the receptacle of the 
harvest of our juvenile reformatories, good as it may be, or as a 
producer of cheese and ham to enable fat people to grow still 
fatter. How many more hundreds of healthy lads there are in 
Birmingham besides those in the workhouse whose proper place 
is on the farm I do not know, or how many there may be in 
Dudley; one thing I know, that during my visit to the last- 
mentioned town, there were five hundred able-bodied paupers 
receiving four shillings a-week each for breaking stones; that 
they were at that time on the very verge of rebellion; that the 
more daring of their numbers used “very impudent language” 
to the Poor Law Guardians; and that the pitiful misery which 
that state of things represents was of a threatening type, and 
need never have come to pass. (See the Wolverhampton Chronicle, 
June 4?h, 1879.) . 
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This suggests to you the greater work at which you should 
aim. It is not too much for your strength; on the contrary, it 
will tax it less than a great deal of the evangelical labour to 
which at present you devote yourselves, and which, alas ! is often 
very ill requited. 

You can buy an acre of fine freehold land for four shillings in 
Canada. It is an easy thing to turn it into a garden. For twenty 
pounds you can, therefore, get one hundred acres, which may be 
immediately turned into a cornfield. There is no earthly reason 
why every English parish should not have its hundreds of acres 
of cornfields in Canada, to which it might send its workhouse 
children, its able-bodied idlers, and those who, if not early enlisted 
in the service of the good master, speedily enter another service, 
degrading to them, and very costly to all peaceable and in¬ 
dustrious neighbours. 

There are plenty of practical people to help you, whose busi¬ 
ness it is to look after emigrant ships, railway journeys, and the 
legal conveying of land. There are Christian people in Canada 
who would be delighted to join hands with you in your work. 
In brief, you can change the face of our land. You can chase 
away its needless misery; you can stop the complaining in our 
streets; you may say that no man shall perish for lack of bread, 
and be obeyed; you may resolve that this kingdom shall increase 
in health, wealth, and godliness, and live to see it done. 

I am, with profound regard and admiration, 

Your faithful, humble Servant, 

A. J. DUFFIELD. 

Savile Club, 

IS, Savile Row, W. 

P.S .—I have submitted the first three chapters of this little 
book to one who, while I am delighted to call him a personal 
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friend, is also one of the chiefest friends of whom the town of 
Birmingham can boast. He points out to me that Priestley, at 
page 40, is not decomposing air, but discovering oxygen. That 
the burying ground of St. Bartholomew, on the same page, is now 
changed into a flower garden; and that Aston Hall, at page 54, 
is only as old as James I. “ I have,” says my friend, “read it all 
with great interest and general approval." Another correspondent, 
whose gracious tenderness is not equal to the strength of his 
language, says, “ If all your other statements about Birmingham 
are on a par with those concerning the Church, you will, I should 
think, come to taste of no little needless misery yourself, at the 
hands of your critics. Why, these four years now, we have had 
an annual offertory for building St. Alban’s. At the first, in 1877, 
there was given more than ^512; at the second, .£551; at the 
third, .£2,007; and at the fourth, on June 20th of this year, 
^4,087. Put that in your pipe and smoke it," adds my im¬ 
petuous friend. Instead of which, however, I will give it a per¬ 
manent place on this page; and ask if, after all, we may hope that 
the great Camel Question is now going to be solved, and Birming¬ 
ham, so famous in pins, be able to make a needle through whose 
eye a richly laden camel shall find it easy to go ? It would be 
a great comfort to many disconsolate friends of mine if that could 
be done to the perfect satisfaction of judge and jury. 

I may say that since this little work was written, I have 
received much corroborative evidence of the statements which it 
contains, and that the Needless Misery I have described is in 
nothing diminished, but much rather continues to grow. 

I will only add the following from the Staffordshire Advertiser, 
July 10 th, 1880: “A terrible picture was disclosed at the last 
meeting of the Dudley Board of Guardians, by Mr. Walton, a 
guardian representing Tipton. In that township large numbers of 
people are, it is stated, ‘actually starving,’ and able-bodied men 
willing and anxious to work, are unable to obtain employment. The 
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district overseer went the other day to a property-owner for rates, 
and found the ratepayer, a woman, in extreme poverty and semi¬ 
nudity, her receipts from rent being nil, and the property mortgaged 
for its full value. The poor woman’s daughter was so badly off 
for clothes, that she was absolutely unpresentable, and had to be 
kept upstairs. Scarcity of employment among a community ready 
to undertake the most menial class of work, is a certain forerunner 
of want. Yet in this same neighbourhood there is a vast amount of 
useful work which ought to be accomplished. There are hundreds 
of acres of waste and desolate land, which might be transformed 
from ugliness and barrenness into beauty and fertility. Such 
a work would yield a valuable return. The difficulty is, who shall 
undertake it? The Board of Guardians, in their official capacity, 
have no power to do so. The matter is one for private enterprise, 
and we do not despair of its accomplishment.” 


A. J. D. 



OLD TOWNS AND NEW DOMAINS. 

PART I.—NEEDLESS MISERY. 


CHAPTER I. 

That much unnecessary wretchedness is to be found with little 
seeking few will deny, while some will surely admit that it is as 
easy for sorrow to increase as for weeds to grow in a garden; nor 
does it require much thought to perceive that to pluck up sorrow’, 
even as to pluck up hurtful things from the soil, requires care as 
well as cunning. Set an unlessoned child to weed a bed of flowers, 
the labour will prove to be as valuable as that of the idle man who 
is satisfied with damming weeping eyes with a couple of sovereigns, 
and who has a firm conviction that a permanent pain can be cured 
by the ministry of a cheque. Sovereigns and cheques do relieve 
bodily suffering for a time, just as flower beds, for a day, will look 
cleaner that have been fettled by childish fingers; but after a night 
of warm showers, the weeds appear sometimes stronger than ever: 
and not unseldom, by not going to the root of human woe, in our 
attempts to remove it we have strangely added to its fixedness and 
strength. 

Some time ago my own distress took me to the Australasian 
Colonies. I had lost my health in one part of the world, and was 
compelled to seek it another. I spent more than a year in Vic¬ 
toria, New South Wales, Tasmania, and New Zealand, and had 
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opportunity for seeing illimitable rolling grass plains, with their 
millions of sheep; many hundreds of vineyards; gardens, and 
homesteads without number; great farms ; gold fields; delightful 
little villages; wretched big towns; forlorn woods, waiting for the 
music of the axe to wake them into brightness; slow rivers full of 
snags; and over all a sky, sweet and tender when not needed for 
ripening fruit and corn, and that was never sullied either with 
“ Black volumes of contagious stink and smoke,” 
or yellow fog. 

Next to some of the large towns, where the inveterately lazy 
would settle down into permanent pauperism, the only repulsive 
sight that meets the eye in those vast pastoral kingdoms is a gold 
field, where everything is in disorder, from man down to the mur¬ 
dered landscape; and a deserted gold field is not only a picture 
of misery, it is misery in the light of a beautiful sun, which is of no 
use, except to make more painfully obvious the hideous visage of 
that part of the earth, which has been outraged by her impious 
sons. It was my lot, also, to partake of the unstinted hospitality 
cf the people of those colonies, not only in the towns, but alike 
among the gutn trees. The orange groves of the Paramatta will 
never be effaced from my memory. I can still see in my mind’s 
eye the hills and dales of New Zealand—which I found to be 
much like old Scotland, or as much like as a real uncorrupted 
Scotch woman is like to a corruptible Scotch man; and when I 
am weary of the persistent mud and useless rain of London, and 
the still more weary and never fagging misery which is confined 
to no special locality, that springs from lack of elbow room— 
moral, religious, and physical—I turn my eyes back to a time 
when I first made the acquaintance of . some of those English 
people who, not to speak in a figure, were bom again at the 
feet of the Old World. Since living among those of these sunny 
lands, I have made the acquaintance of older British settlers in 
the lands of the silver snow. I passed more than a year in the 
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West of Canada, and on the North and Southern shores of Lake 
Superior; and last of all, and least of all, I have gone through 
some travail in South America, as well as the North; in the West 
Indies ; and the Islands of the Pacific Sea. 

One of the idle thoughts which now and again I allow 
to play with my fancy is, What a wonderful revolution would 
speedily take place in England, if all the English people who 
have gone out of her during the past five-and-twenty years 
to build homes in Canada, and other parts of North America, 
the Australias and New Zealand, were to take it into their minds 
to come back and settle in Ireland, Scotland, Yorkshire, Devon¬ 
shire, and on that stretch of a hundred miles of grass lands 
which lies between London and Birmingham. The national 
pulse would beat much quicker, the number of the daily news¬ 
papers would increase, and the writing in their columns would 
be greatly changed. Instead of learned sermons on politics, and 
short essays on the weather, and biographies in leading articles, 
we should have news—and what news ! 

Bather would it be to the great newspaper preachers wonder¬ 
working miracles, than mere earthly tidings. All the able-bodied 
paupers in the metropolis, for one thing, would probably be 
compelled to go and work in the vineyards and orange-groves, 
and on the great farms and rivers which roll and run under 
the feet of Europe. Birmingham and Sheffield, Leeds and 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow, the denizens of the in¬ 
fernal Black Country—infernal because made black by lawless 
traders in the piety and helplessness of the English poor— 
would for a time smell strongly with the left-off clothing of 
paupers lying about until someone oould be found to burn it. 
What else might happen in the way of lay miracles may be 
left to each man’s imagination, who is acquainted with the tor¬ 
ment at present endured by hundreds of thousands of healthy 
English people on account of the enforced idleness which they 
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are compelled to undergo. It is almost certain that if to-morrow 
one million people from the Antipodes and Canada were to 
come to England for the purpose of hiring half a million of 
able-bodied men to go out there and dig and delve, and clear, 
and build, and plant, and shepherd, and prepare for the recep¬ 
tion of half a million of proper women, to follow after the men 
a year later, a very remarkable change would come over this 
country; perhaps also over the face of Europe; perhaps also 
over the face of Asia, and over the ever black and shining face 
of Africa. The miracle of the pool at Bethesda would be 
nothing to it; that of feeding five thousand out of five loaves 
and a few little fishes would be swallowed up in forgetfulness. 
Water would again be turned into wine, the lame would walk, 
and the dead would be raised to life again, with nobody to 
be surprised at it except a few comfortable newspaper editors, 
who, perhaps, would die of vexation at being worried by so 
much news. 

The thing is easier than it looks. Not so very long ago there 
were no orange groves on what is now called the Paramatta river, 
once a mere solitary creek of brackish water. Within the memory 
of men still living, there were more sinful wretches in the guise of 
English convicts on the banks of that creek than there were 
gold-orbed oranges. Five-and-twenty years ago, the river Yarra- 
Yarra, at Melbourne, crept idly to the sea through a tangled mesh 
of hurtful plants and haggard gum trees—which was sluggish with 
dead fish and vegetable slime. It now goes tripping by hundreds 
of delightful gardens, and as many good houses, made merry by 
parents and children, who make home musical all day long, and 
whose cares and sorrows are not for the stifling fog poisons which 
bow down and kill, but only for the necessary breezes that occa¬ 
sionally rise into temporary storms, and which give health and 
strength to those who must endure them. In short, there is no 
river and no site of town or village, or church or chapel, in all 
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the best parts of the Australias, which, a generation ago, was 
not the abode of opossums and gum trees, and mere kangaroos, 
or dingoes; snakes, or dirty-nosed negroes, incapable of receiving 
the English rule. 

Men who now hold many thousands of acres of arable land 
or pastoral, in Victoria and New Zealand, who also grow much 
com, and wine, and wool; others, who occupy land as proprietors 
in New South Wales, or are stock and dock masters in Tasmania 
and elsewhere, sugar-growers in Queensland, and great fanners in 
Canada, began life in England, Ireland, and Scotland as lowly 
shepherds, field labourers, hedgers and ditchers, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. I have dined like a prince in the homes of 
men in Australia and North America, who are the living epistles of 
British industry, courage, perseverance, skill, and noble piety, 
which may be known and read of all men—without the aid of 
spectacles ; dined, I say, of all the great dishes which make up a 
modem dinner, beginning with game-soup, and fish; going through 
a course of frog fricassees, and most strange and wondrous entrees, 
followed by beef, mutton, and lamb, winding up with partridge 
and other winged delicacies; drinking wines, and eating fruits, 
not to mention the vegetables and salads, all of which were 
produced on the estate of a man who, forty years ago, earned 
but eighteen-pence a day as a shepherd in Scotland. I know a 
man, once a miner, also in Scotland, who earned less than 
eighteen-pence a day, who was turned out of his place because 
he would not doff his bonnet when he went to get his wage, who 
is now living in North America, with half-a-million of dollars 
in safe keeping. But the time would fail me to tell of the 
people I have met who have been changed out of dumb driven 
cattle into living men and women, simply by going through the 
healthful process of labouring in vineyards, where they received 
fair wage, paid not with grudging and unkindness, but with love 
and good grace. 
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Of course I have seen much idleness, and crime, and there¬ 
fore drunkenness and poverty, diseases, sundry kinds of violent 
deaths, madness, and the sum of human folly in its most awful 
forms, in these fair lands—all the more foul for the fair sun in 
•whose light they are done and suffered; and you may also 
see there the beggar on horseback, riding to the devil as 
palpably as you may see John Gilpin riding through the turn¬ 
pike, with the geese of the village stretching out their necks 
in wonder and alarm for the fearful pace at which he goes; 
also the political impostor—the braggart drone of the hive— 
and other drones of still more hateful shape. They are all there, 
in futt unmitigated ugliness of form. But remember, they went 
out from us, or rather we sent them thither; they are not 
natural products of those countries. They are, however, speedily 
dying out, and nothing more need be said of what is a nuisance 
alike to gods and men. 

Idle as the fancy may be of all the English colonists returning 
home to settle on such land as they could find, the fancy may yet 
suggest to someone in authority that the time may come, and 
that sooner than is thought for, when railway companies will not 
be the only bodies capable of moving the Legislature to grant 
private bills, not for completing the carrying system, but for 
quite other purposes. There are in various parts of this kingdom 
many quiet men, who not only do not believe that the workhouse 
• is a prop to the Queen’s throne, but who hate with a perfect 
hatred any such notion, and hold it as a detestable thing, 
repugnant to the spirit of this ancient kingdom; while there are 
some who go the length of openly saying that if the throne is 
in need of any such hold, stay, or support, as that of the work- 
house, then the throne may perish: but this kingdom shall still 
stand, and the workhouse, with its debasement and its degrading 
tendencies, shall be demolished, and its name changed to play¬ 
house, the house of rest, or some other name appropriate to the 
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new uses to which it shall be put, and for ever kept. We may 
have to set up work-fields, not to make bricks, or out of which to 
dig coal, but to grow pleasant things to eat. Indeed, we do not 
quite know our own minds as yet, on this and many cognate 
matters. All that can be said with certainty, is that the people of 
this United Kingdom are beginning to think that they will soon 
have to take a more active part in the management of their own 
affairs than they have ever done since they became a great and 
powerful nation. 

Now, having heard of the straitness and uncommon want 
suffered by the people in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, 
I resolved to go and see for myself what was passing in that 
famous industrial part of the hard-working world. I made 
■up my mind to put myself in contact with those who allow the 
needless misery of the time to overtake and swamp them, and, 
if possible, to find out what of good humour and quick sympathy 
■could be found lying ready for use; and also what amount of 
these talents could be discovered wrapt up in the napkin of 
self-conceit, among men whom misery had made sour, or 
others hopeless by the straitness and hardness of the times; 
and also to find if any had remained uncorrupted by the one, 
•or undaunted by the other. 

I began my holiday troll on a wintry day of the past summer 
in a third-class railway carriage, and booked myself at Euston 
:Square Station for Birmingham, for the sum of 9 s. 5 d. My 
travelling companions were all women. One was old, good-look¬ 
ing, and much given to eating—an occupation which she evidently 
thought had something to do with her personal safety, or the 
speed at which the train should go. In front of this greedy 
old person sat a very different example of her sex: she was 
young, of good features, gold hair, coal-black eyes, and what 
seemed to me to be purple eyebrows; from her ears hung heavy 
gold rings, and her head carried a Greek cap made of bronze- 
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coloured velvet, one side of which was looped up by a gold 
buckle three inches long, which held a white ostrich feather; 
her dress was made of what is known as homespun, exactly 
the same as my own, and she was buttoned up in a man’s gar¬ 
ment called an ulster, made of Scotch tweed of the dun colour 
of the feathers of a hawk. She was probably twenty-six years 
of age. She was reading a book, the title of which was “ Under 
Two Flags,” and it did not appear to give her much joy. She 
carried a well-furnished sandwich box, and a flask full of what 
might have been, from its colour, toast and water. I was an 
object of much attention to this gaudy sister, whose eyes were 
quite as much on me as they were on the “Two Flags.” We 
did not exchange a single word all through our journey. It 
was my own fault, because I have ever had an ungovernable 
repugnance to living eyes and working lips when they are 
daubed with commercial paint. Still, gold hair, purple eye¬ 
brows, ostrich and hawk’s feathers, gold rings, and “Two Flags,” 
riding in a third-class carriage, was a thing not without interest. 
If the times were dull, they had not brought despair to every¬ 
body. 

In front of me sat a sedate young woman, the very opposite 
of the other in all things; she was dressed in mourning—made 
probably by her own fingers. Her face was plain, as if it had 
once been stretched in pain, or shot at by some contagious 
disease, but her unpainted brown eyes wore a softness which 
melted my heart. One look from those eyes warmed the cold 
drizzling day, softened my hardness towards the hawk’s feathers, 
and made me wish that I might meet with many more of like 
complexion. She was reading “ Daniel Deronda.” We became 
acquainted by a little incident. The newspaper boy passed the 
window of our carriage, whilst it yet stood by the stone coping 
of the platform at Euston Square, and she asked if he had a 
Birmingham Post to sell. The boy, with a true cockney sneer 
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on his face, and the same brew of insolence in his voice at 
being asked for anything so provincial, answered that he dared 
say there was one on the stall. On which I, in a masterful 
voice, bade him go and fetch it, which he did with marked 
alacrity. Brown eyes, with gracious politeness, thereupon 
handed the unfashionable print to me. Having scanned the local 
news, I gave it her back, inquiring, as I did so, if that was the 
first time she had read “Daniel Deronda." 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, sweetly, the brown eyes beholding 
me with great tenderness; “ I have read it five times.” 

“ Five times! ” I exclaimed, with much surprise; “ and 
why have you read it so often? No doubt it is very grand 
reading.” 

“ Because," was the candid reply, “ I want to understand it. 
Have you read it?” she inquired. “It is not very grand; I 
think it very beautiful,” she continued, in a tone of voice which 
made it quite evident to me that she would, there and then, 
have given me her copy of this highly-treasured book if I had 
not yet read it. 

And when I told her that I had read it, and also what I 
had found in it, and where I had first read it, and what kind 
of service the book had done for me, she said she would 
begin it again, to see if she could find in it the same things 
as I had found. 

I think it was the first time that I had seen a book handled 
and mentioned by a grown-up person with what might be called 
a deep religious feeling. If the book had been a chalice, and 
she a Catholic devotee, it could not have been treated with 
more pious worship. Had its story been written by the Pope, 
it could not have been more reverently believed by a devout 
cloisteress. 

She was a native of Birmingham. On my trying to get her 
to talk on other matters, she would answer me with a polite 
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coldness worthy of an illiterate duchess, especially if I attempted 
to learn anything of herself; but on returning to “Daniel De- 
ronda” she became like a piece of potter’s clay, and yielded 
in perfect pliableness to all I asked of her. I was surprised 
to find that the part of the book she most cared for was that 
which treated of the Jews. 

“ But you are not a Jewess,” I said to her. 

“No,” she answered, in perfect simplicity; “the Jews were 
the children of God.” 

Ever since then, I have tried to discover an instance of equal 
faith and humility, and the only one I can call to mind in 
the narrow range of my reading is that of the other woman, whose 
race had been compared to dogs, and who answered, “Truth, 
Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
master’s table." 

“ How do you like Gwendolen ?" I asked. 

“ I hate the sight of her,” was the reply, with uncommon 
vivacity, and as if she had really met and talked with that spoilt 
child in the flesh. 

“ But you do not hate her when you find her in the company 
of ‘ Daniel Deronda ’ ? ” I suggested. 

“ No; that is true, I do not,” she said, musing. 

“ Have you ever thought why ? ” 

“Never.” 

“Why do you hate Gwendolen? You can surely tell me 
that.” 

“ Because she is so selfish,” she answered. 

“Is that all?” I inquired, with an encouraging smile. 

“I think,” she answered, “that is quite enough. But,” she 
added, “ is there anything more to hate her for?” 

“ She was, of course, very worldly,” she added, thoughtfully. 

“Do you mean that Gwendolen was without principle—with¬ 
out anything in her heart and mind that could, of itself, make 
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•evident to her conscience; the smallest moral duty she owed 
towards God or man?” 

“ I could not have meant that, for I could not think it,” she 
said, with candour. 

“ But do you agree that Gwendolen was not only worldly- 
minded, but also that she was miserably destitute of moral 
sense?” 

“ Yes; I quite agree.” 

“Have you,” I inquired, “met many girls as proud, and 
•selfish, and wilful, and without principle as Gwendolen?” 

“ No,” she said, timidly,- with a slight intention, as I thought, 
of turning her face in the direction of hawk’s feathers. But she 
kept her eyes on mine, and-1 went on. 

“There is scarcely an Englishman’s house or home, in this our 
day, without its Gwendolen. You may find her in the Bishop’s 
palace, as well as in every grand and noble house in this kingdom: 
in the rich draper’s house; and in the houses of all those who do 
not know what to do with their money; in short, in every house 
in the land—bankers, booksellers, boot-makers, brewers, brokers, 
and all through the alphabet—where young girls do not know 
what to do with their time, or with themselves. And especially 
do you find a living Gwendolen among those girls, whether rich or 
poor, who have been spoilt by their fathers, ahd made to believe 
that they can do whatever they like, say whatever comes first into 
their heads, and whose day’s sunshine is clouded with bitterness 
if they have not been able to make somebody miserable by their 
petulance, their ignoble pride, and their delight in owning a lovely 
looking-glass.” 

“Has this anything to do with‘Daniel Deronda?’” inquired 
my brown-eyed maiden, with unwonted attention and wakeful¬ 
ness. 

I, who was very anxious to keep up the thread of interest in 
a mind so quick and full of sympathy, said: “It has everything 
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to do with * Daniel Deronda.’ Gwendolen, Grandcourt, and all 
Grandcourt’s kindred and belongings, represent the actual 
Christian world of this our day, which had well-nigh drawn 
Deronda into its vortex of living sand, had altogether hurt his 
mind, and made a prig of him so detestable that, save for one or 
two things which he does, we should hate him for his platitudes 
almost as much as we do Grandcourt for his meanness and 
cruelty, or Gwendolen for her cold, calculative selfishness—her 
pride and self-conceit.” 

“Just observe,” I proceeded; “Gwendolen and Grandcourt 
are people not only without ancestors, but even without any story 
of a life. They come of nobody, so to speak; they never had any 
fathers to love nor mothers to obey; no words are remembered 
in their families as having been treasured up for their precious¬ 
ness ; they have no living God whose law is recognised by their 
blood or race; they are comparable only to the weak woods 
which have no grain, and are neither good for making firkins 
nor even coffins. The races of the earth which have been earliest 
and easiest overcome, and the soonest forgotten, are those which 
had no earthly connection with old times; who did not, because 
they could not, recollect the names of their fathers; and whose life 
and doings of to-day had no more connection with the day before 
than last year’s clouds will have to do with to-morrow's news¬ 
paper.” 

“Shall I go on?” 

“ Yes, please.” 

"The Jews are the very opposite of all this,” I continued;, 
“and it is this oppositeness which you have to mark in reading 
‘Daniel Deronda,’ and which is so solemn and impressive to 
those who want to know if there bs a living God in the earth, 
and a people capable of doing Him reasonable service. Indeed, if 
it were not for the obvious purpose that Gwendolen’s portrait has 
been drawn for us, and the portraits of her clerical uncle and his 
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wife, I should look upon ‘Daniel Deronda' as one of the most 
vulgar books of our time.” 

“Do you think the Meyricks represent any one?” she in¬ 
quired, in the tones of sadness of one who for the first time 
finds herself amid the tangled mysteries of analysis, and had 
been robbed of a charm by having explained to her the method 
of its operation. 

“Of course," I answered; “the Meyricks are the best English 
people in the book. There is a sturdy oak-like quality about them, 
that can be polished, and put to the very highest, and noblest, 
and sweetest uses. What the keeping of the law, and the daily 
walking in the fear of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had done for the Jews, art and nature, and the dutiful paying of 
rent, rates, and taxes had done for this delightful family of artists. 
Besides, Hans Meyrick was brought up in the religion of the Jews 
—he was a Blue-coat boy, you remember. Of course we cannot 
all be artists. Not all of us have the blessed privilege of paying 
taxes, and quarterly rent; but we can all do our duty in that state 
of life into which it has pleased God to call us, and if we go on 
doing this for three thousand years we may become as immortal 
as the Jew.” 

Here my brown-eyed companion appeared to be tired. She 
felt all that I had said, but declared that she could not re¬ 
member a word of it, or understand it : aad sis 2 went to sleep, 
or appeared to do so, and as she dosed her eyes, the tears 
began to peep out through the weight of the lids which pressed 
upon them. 

To my surprise, my companion suddenly woke up, and in a 
tone of voice, sharpened as I thought with the very least touch of 
cruelty, she asked me if I were a critic? 

“ No,” I answered; “ I had been only trying to find out what 
the author of ‘Daniel Deronda’ meant us to learn from certain 
parts of her story,”—and, seeing that she had rallied, I asked 
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her how she liked Gwendolen’s accepting Grandcourt as a. 
husband. 

To this she could give me no other answer than that she 
thought Gwendolen was bound to do so. 

“ Gwendolen did not love Grandcourt, you know.” 

“ I suppose not.” 

“Well,” I continued, “you must also suppose that it is 
altogether unnatural for two people to marry who do not love 
each other; and it ought, therefore, to interest you to find out 
why the author marries these two. It was not by any means a 
common marriage ; in one sense, it was a discreditable marriage,, 
and from another point of view it was positively shocking. 

“ But when you see a priest of the Chinch of England not only 
sanctioning his neice’s marrying such a wild beast as Grandcourt, 
but contriving that she should marry him, you ought not to be at 
a loss to know for what purpose the author brought the abomin¬ 
able marriage to pass, and why she dissolved it at last in the 
way she does. Do you remember the lines: 

“ ‘ Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul; 

There mid. the throng of harrying desires 
That trample o’er the dead to seize their spoil 
Lurks vengeance,—footless, irresistible 
As exhalations laden with slow death, 

And o'er the fairest tops of captured joys 
Breathes pallid pestilence,’ ” 


But to my regret the more that I tried to throw a little light 
on these things the more did my companion apparently grow cold, 
careless, and gloomy, and I came to know that "Daniel Deronda” 
was a mere puppet-show to my maid of the soft brown eyes. It 
requires, I thought, a long education to be able to read books. I 
once asked a few Chinese gentlemen whom I met in Peru some 
time ago, to read for me the New Testament, and I gave them a 
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copy for that purpose.* After allowing them two or three days 
for the perusal, I went to ask them all about it “ Have jpu read 
the book ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, they had read it But they could not tell me what 
kind of book it was. It was neither a cookery book, a song-book, 
nor a book of wantonness; and therefore they could not tell what 
sort of book it was ”—which reminded me of the man of Ethiopia, 
an Eunuch of great authority under Candace, Queen of the 
Ethiopians, who, reading one day in the prophet Esaias, was 
asked if he understood what he read. “ How can I, except some 
man should guide me?” was his sensible reply; and the recollec¬ 
tion of this saying sent me into the company of my own thoughts 
for some time; and I could not, for the life of me, escape the 
conviction that hundreds of thousands of people read books as 
others take food—not for nourishment and health, but through 
pure animal habit, and idleness; exactly like the old lady, one 
of my companions in travel, who was then munching some bread, 
coated with red jam, because she had nothing else to do; and 
was incapable of knowing the harm that would come of it to- 
herself. 

“Would you like to see my book?” said to me a prim maiden 
of seventeen, who sat next to Brown-eyes—tired, I suppose, of 
being taken no notice of, and yet anxious also to talk of books. 
Her eyes were blue—so blue that they gave a purple tinge to¬ 
iler carmine cheeks. She was well-dressed, but her colours were 
ill-assorted; a yellow scarf was wound round her neck, which 
carried a staring red brooch. She wore also a white straw hat, 


* I have published this story in my account of “ Peru in the Guano Age.’* 
I have often told it in private life, and frequently used it as an illustration of a 
vital principle insanely neglected in this our day of cheap literature, the reign 
of the Press, and the rise of a race of rich and powerful printers; and I only 
know of one, and he was a priest, whom the story moved to real solemnity of 
mind and sadness of heart. 
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with bright, blue-dyed feathers stuck in it, which competed for 
mastery with the polished blue of her corpulent eyes, as fat as a 
couple of American oysters. All her upper front teeth were 
wanting, yet such is the power of youth in asserting itself, that 
this terrible lack did not much detract from the rustic prettiness 
of her childish face. I expressed my delight for the chance she 
gave me, and took her little book, which proved to be a collection 
of temperance hymns altered from the Olney Hymns, and those 
of Wesley, Dr. Watts, and Toplady, to suit the new gospel of tee¬ 
totalers of our own time. 

“ And would you like to make everybody teetotalers?” I asked 
her. 

“ Of course I would,” she quickly answered; “I am a Knight 
Templar.” 

I was taken aback by the announcement, and said to her: 

“ Have you quite given up reading the Bible?” 

“No,” she answered, with quite a proud pucker of her red 
lips ; and I very much regretted that I had not a pocket Bible at 
hand out of which to read, but to my delight I found that I was 
able to repeat to her the Parable of the Trees, from Judges ix., 
and that it carried much weight, I will quote it here. 

“ Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God may 
hearken unto you. The trees went forth on a time to anoint a 
king over them; and they said unto the olive tree, Reign thou 
over us. But the olive tree said unto them. Should I leave my 
fatness, wherewith by me they honour God and man, and go to 
be promoted over the trees ? And the trees said to the fig tree, 
Come thou, and reign over us. But the fig tree said unto them. 
Should I forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go to be 
promoted over the trees ? Then said the trees unto the vine, 
Come thou, and reign over us. And the vine said unto them, 
Should I leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? Then said all the trees unto the 
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thistle, Come thou, and reign over us. And the thistle said unto 
the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and 
put your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of the 
thistle and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 

My blue-eyed maid was apparently very much overcome. 
She took me for a clergyman, and straightway became quite 
silent. But I, who was bent on making holiday, would not allow 
any such impression to exist on any one’s mind, much less on 
that of a Knight Templar. So to cheer up the little maiden 
errant, I said, 

“ Do you know how wine once cheered God and man?” 

•‘No, Sir.” 

“ Well, it was on this wise. The first cup of wine was always 
offered as a sacrifice to God—with which, we are told, He was 
well pleased, or cheered; how wine cheered man I need not 
tell you. But now, do you know how, first of all, there came to 
be teetotalers in the world?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ The time came,” I continued, “ when people made a living, 
and not only a living, but much wealth out of selling wine, 
especially in large towns; and as the trade increased, so did 
the wine-presses increase in size and power, and the quantity of 
wine soon became preferred to its quality. Wine was then no 
longer offered to God, at least in the great cities ; it was all sold ; 
it was no longer so good and wholesome to drink ; it lost much 
of its cheering power—all on account of those new-fangled wine¬ 
presses, which made the wine stronger and more burning: and 
when people took to the habit of getting drunk, then the Recha- 
bites sprang up, and they, you know, were the first teetotalers. 
There is no harm in being a teetotaler, I added, if you do not 
forget God; and it is a very curious part of the story that if 
the Jews had remained true to their faith, the Rechabite total 
abstainers would never have been heard of.” 
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*' I think, Sir, you are too learned for me," she answered, and 
the answer was intended to be cutting, as could be plainly seen 
from the look she threw into her blue glazed eyes. 

I, who was unwilling that one so young should have any 
reason to believe that she possessed the means of wounding an 
old man, said in a low voice, so that the rest should not hear: 

“ Tell me, was your father very fond of beer? ” 

“Yes,” she said, much sorrow and not a little pain passing 
over her face. 

“And your mother?” I continued, my eyes resting all the 
while on her toothless gums. 

“ My mother was worse than father,” she said, with emphasis; 
and a blush, either of anger or shame, intensified the purple 
red of her cheeks. 

By which I came to know of a certain that the mother of this 
thoughtful child, in a fit of intoxication, had knocked her teeth 
down her throat—because I am aware that this is a common 
practice among baptised English people who drink, because they 
are poor, or because they discovered at too early an age that for 
them at least there is no God. To escape falling into a similar 
degradation, this wise child, who evidently had received some 
religious instruction—seeing that she supposed me to be a clergy¬ 
man—Learnt to sing hymns to cold water, and worship a pump as 
a symbol of a beneficent and merciful power. 

I confess that I suffered not a little pain through this maiden, 
I tried to soften her, and she became all the more hard. 1 would 
have instructed her, and she supposed me to be jesting. I had 
reverently mentioned the name of God, and she took me for a 
mere clerk in Holy Orders. It is a habit of mine to tum all pain 
to account when I can, and with some effort I succeeded some¬ 
what in making it plain to myself that it must be a heavy task to 
fill the place of a priest, and at the same time live an honest man 
among the men and maidens who are committed to his charge, 
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■especially if they are sufficiently well off to be able to afford the 
luxury of a private judgment. 

Here the train arrived at the New Street Station, Birmingham, 
and I believe that I was the only one who was sorry. All my 
companions had reached their homes. Not one of them bade me 
good-bye ; for were they not all happy in the thought of a finished 
journey, which had landed them among their kinsfolk and friends ? 

I confess that I felt lonely and disappointed. Among travellers 
of distinction it is, I know, a common enough fashion to part 
company and say nothing, even though they have been together 
for a week; but I expected better things of the unfashionable 
poor. 

Looking back on the journey and the conversations with my 
companions, there was certainly something to be pleased with. 
They had cultivated an intelligent interest in things outside 
themselves; they were willing to be amused. It is tine there 
was an evident tendency to judge with haste, and to come to 
conclusions not warranted by evidence; but they were kind, fond 
of religion and of gay colours, and were quite indifferent to the 
gloom and cold drizzle of the day, believing that such things 
were as much beyond their control as they were without any 
right to complain of them; and, without being sullen, there was 
visible in their natural and unaffected manners an obedience to 
restrictions, to rules and understood limits, which, if not 
graceful, was made less awkward by the consciousness that all 
third-class travellers receive equal care and attention from the 
guard. 

As if my thoughts on books had become known to the agents 
of a well-known religious book corporation, no sooner had I left 
the railway carriage than a man in rusty black put into my hands 
a little book of thirty-two pages, and also a circular containing a 
brief abstract of the last year’s report of this religious book 
Society’s proceedings. From this document it appeared that 
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the Society had issued more than one million eight hundred 
and fifty-three thousand millions (1,853,34.1,750) of religious 
publications since its formation eighty years ago. From the 
little yellow booh, at page 17, I learnt that this Society had 
begun to publish an Educational Series, in which '‘Science is 
made the conductor to the Creator, history to the God of Providence 
and Salvation, and a work upon the English language, which is at 
length becoming a popular study with (he English people, is made to 
convey to its students the divinesi truth which the compassion of our 
Heavenly Father has revealed to manhind.” 

The boldness of that statement very much impressed itself 
on my mind. “ Oh, that it might he true,” I said to myself; “ but 
if it should prove to be a base and hollow lie, who can tell the 
extent of damage which it might produce when the imposture is 
found out.” 

As I wended my way to the Great Western Hotel at Birming¬ 
ham, I saw a placard in a grocer's shop-window to this effect: 
“ The whole of the Waverley Novels, or a splendid family Bible, 
given away to purchasers of 3Slbs. of our 2s. 8 d. tea” 1 

Was I dreaming, or where had I lived to be ignorant of such 
new ways of doing business as these ? I was bewildered; I knew 
not what to say to it, and wondered if all this cheapening of 
books had anything to do with shaping the manners and 
customs of the English people of to-day—making cheap not 
only all reverence, but life itself; and whether it would not be 
better to have fewer books and moie men to make them plain 
to those who could read, but could not inwardly digest them. 

What would be the thoughts of the tea-dealers, if the Rector 
of St. Martin’s in the Bull Ring were to stick up a notice outside 
of his church, that so much tea would be given away to all who 
came to the early celebration, and that the tea would be imported 
from our farms in India ? 

Then I recollected that the sun which ripens also rots— 
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quickens evil seeds as well as good; that the faith which produces 
the fruit of an enduring sweetness, the charity which never fails 
but ever hopes for the best in one person, produces in another 
only folly and ferocity; and that even Christ’s own sun varies 
with the nature upon which it falls, producing hardness in this one 
and tenderness in that 

It had been a dull, cold day; the drizzle of the morning had 
not ceased; the streets of the town were black with mud; the sky 
overhead was black with soot; every human face seemed clothed 
with a blackness that could not be cleansed—and, on the whole, a 
blacker look-out I thought I had never encountered than the eight 
hours which stood between me and the hour when it should be 
time to go to a restful bed. Six of these hours I spent in going 
through those parts of the town where the labouring poor seemed 
most to huddle together, and the needless misery which met my 
gaze I shall never forget. 

Half clothed, over-worked, underfed men, women, and children 
were crouching in dismal corners, trying to find a warmth they 
otherwise could not hope to enjoy. 

I did not see a single good fire in all the streets I visited; and 
the first thing which demanded an explanation was how many poor 
folk in this vast town stand in need of cheap fuel, and at what 
rate is it sold to them ? 

Here was palpable misery. How far was it needless ? 

There are in Birmingham—as I subsequently leamt from my 
own personal investigation—some sixty thousand people whose 
weekly earnings are insufficient to buy them the ordinary comforts 
of life; who live in ill-ventilated houses; whose share of the health¬ 
ful breezes of heaven, and the healing warmth of the sun, is miser¬ 
ably small, not to say unfair; and who are victims of the mean rich, 
who supply them with fuel, food, drink, and clothing. 

These victims, I discovered, were charged at the rate of i6r. 
a ton for their domestic fuel. 
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Thereupon I resolved to find out the extent of the extortion 
practised on those who were dependent upon cheap coal for their 
comfort, perhaps for their lives; and to discover this, it was 
absolutely necessary to visit the coal-pits, make inquiries on the 
spot, and ascertain all particulars with regard to distance and the 
cost of carriage of domestic fuel. This I did the following day- 

The nearest coal-pit in one direction is seven miles from 
Birmingham, and the price at the pit for good household coal is 
•js. a ton. The pain and sadness, therefore, which 60,000 
people in Birmingham suffered during the recent prolonged 
inclement season from lack of warmth in their dwellings was 
not only cruel, it was needless. 

A little organization on the part of the noble rich would have 
secured much comfort to those who, through a hateful, and to 
some, mysterious despotism, had to pay so heavily for the ordinary 
means of procuring a warm shelter for the aged and the very 
young. 

The pit where abundance of good coal can be bought for 
7 s. a ton, belongs to the Rowley Colliery Company, and 
having concluded my inquiries on that point, I strolled 
from the coal-pit through some lowly fields up to the Old 
Church of Rowley Regis. 

The day was warm, the scene inviting, and I resolved on a 
stroll through the village, and spending some hours in the 
company of a people who seemed to have a liking for hard 
work. As I passed from a field of kingcups into the main 
road, I came to a place called Bell End, which is apparently a 
new part of the old village. Through a small window I observed 
a female head bobbing up and down; soon I heard the sound 
of a hammer; and never having seen any rivet-making done by 
human hands, I threaded my way through some brick passages 
until I came to the little smithy where “Alice’’was at work. 
This was the name by which her father called her, whom I met 
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on my way, and to whom I am indebted for the following re¬ 
markable piece of knowledge. Alice, I may say, was a young 
wife engaged in blowing bellows, heating pieces of iron in a 
“ gleed" forge, and producing rivets from an anvil at the rate 
of 3,000 a day. For this manual labour, Alice, her father pro¬ 
ceeded to tell me in her presence, received from the “ warehouse” 
ir. o y^d., out of which she had to pay for wear and tear of tools 
id., carriage id., and a like sum for gleeds, a kind of small coke, 
made expressly for nail and rivet forges. On Monday she did 
her washing, on Saturday her cleaning up; so that she only 
worked at rivets four days in the week, and her gross earnings, 
therefore, amounted to 4.?. 3 d. for forging 12,000 rivets. I have 
said nothing of rent which Alice would pay, and which might 
amount to if. a week. 

She was a sedate young woman, well spoken, with very fair 
hair, and a low sweet voice. John Price (Alice’s father) then, 
at my request, took me to see his neighbours, Edward and 
Phyllis Tromans, who lived and worked at making nails close 
by. Phyllis is a handsome woman, with beautiful white teeth 
and abundance of flesh, which Rubens might have painted—it 
was so plentiful and rosy. This woman was forging large nails; 
and the manner in which she made a nail with a point and a 
head an inch and a-half in circumference fly off a piece of hot 
iron was marvellous to behold. She worked from eight o’clock 
in the morning until nine at night, and in four days would forge 
54lb. weight of clout nails, for which she received the wondrous 
price of 3-f. 8 d., out of which she had to pay 5 d. for gleeds and 
2 d. for tools. Her husband worked, “as hard as he could 
drive,” from six o’clock in the morning until eleven at night; 
and his week’s wage amounted to 12s., from which lod. for 
gleeds and 4 d. for tools would have to be deducted—to say 
nothing of rent. Edward Tromans was only forty-three years 
old, but looked much nearer seventy. Two other young 
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women were hammering away at rivets in company with 
Phyllis; and never as long as I live shall I forget that little 
black smithy. 

I once travelled many miles to see “Vulcan’s Forge,” by 
Velasquez; but there was not in that famous picture any figure 
equal in beauty and strength to that of Phyllis Tromans, and I 
shall remember Phyllis to the day of my death. That such a 
woman should be slaving in soot—blowing bellows, now with 
her left, and then wielding a hammer with her right hand— 
forging clout nails for twelve hours a day, in order to earn less 
than forty pence in a week, is a phenomenon that I would never 
have believed as being possible in England if I had not seen it. 
As John Price and I strolled into the village, I said, “Why 
everybody seems to be idling.” On which John explained that 
“ They were all on strike.” 

The strike I discovered was not for more wage, or against 
the present rate of wages being lowered, but against the iniquitous 
truck system. 

Alter the men and women at many shops had earned their 
5*. for the week’s wage, they had to take out the amount in 
“tommy.” That is, they would be compelled to pay io d. a 
pound for American ham worth 6 d., 8 d. for bacon worth 3 y^d., 
and so on for butter, cheese, currants, rasins, and candles in 
like damnable disproportion. At last the men struck, and 
refused to go to work again unless they could be masters of 
their wages and spend them as they like. The masters said that 
they would comply with this demand after their present stock 
of ham and cheese, bacon, and other commodities was exhausted; 
but the men steadily refused to listen to the condition. Many 
of these I saw on the Rowley Road as I walked on to Dudley. 
Some were drunk, but playing at marbles like boys at school, 
and using language that I could not repeat under any circum¬ 
stances. There were also many young women with very pale 
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■faces, many of whom had lost their front teeth; nor do I believe 
that the loss was to be attributed to eating too much sugar in 
any of its many forms. 

Farther on, at Tippity Green, I encountered Thomas Tibberts, 
a very small old man, aged seventy-two. He had a childlike 
smile on his face, and there was a clean crust of bread peeping 
out of one of his waistcoat pockets. I asked him in a loud voice— 
the tone of which, however, he could not mistake—“ why he was 
loafing about there? ” on which he gave me a happy,'toothless 
laugh, and said that “ they had turned him off because he could 
not make ’em (meaning the nails) fast enough; ” he could earn 
5f. a week once, but all that was over, and now he got is. a 
week from the parish; which, he said, wasn’t much, because 
he had to pay out of it is. a week for lodging. 

Not one of these people asked me to give them anything, or 
used a cringing or even an angry word. One jester, strong in 
drink, but able to hold his own, requested me, as he saw me 
writing in my ponderous note-book, “ to put him down for two 
pounds o’soap.” But that was all that passed; and when I did 
leave something for Phyllis, through John Price, and Tommy 
Tibberts, by which they were to drink good health to me at night, 
they did not seem to be much moved by my presents. It was 
their way. God made them to forge nails as He made sheep 
for the slaughter. 

From Tippity Green you can see the Clent and Malvern hills, 
and Halesowen and Cradley, which lie in a valley, from which 
spring a hundred tall chimneys; and these send out at every 
beat of a man’s pulse immense volumes of the blackest smoke 
that coal and bad burning can make—hiding sun and sky, green 
grass and green tree, and clothing the whole creation with a 
horrible darkness. This is the sooty sphere in which ten 
thousand men, women and children, labour day and night for 
perishable bread, and for nothing more; and even that is some- 
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times denied them, even though they give their toil without 
complaint or stint.* 

Thus, whilst I was dreaming of bringing food stuffs from 
Canada, and organizing their distribution at merciful charges, I 
discovered a set of rich, well-to-do people buying up this produce 
of the bountiful earth in order to increase their wealth at the 
expense of the industrious poor; and, still worse, by an illegal 
process, conducted under the very nose of the Church, compelling 
hard-working, helpless people to take these stuffs at extortionate 
and ruinous prices. 

The destruction of the poor, says the wise man, is his 
poverty; and—I hope it is an indictable offence to say so—the 
destroyer of the poor in Rowley Regis are the rich people of that 
once respectable old town. 

It was the prayer of the same wise man that he might not be 
poor lest he should steal, and take the name of God in vain. If, 
therefore, these poor men of Rowley Regis take to stealing and 
blaspheming the name of God, it is the rich fools who deal in 
nails and rivets, made of poor men’s bones and women’s sweat, 
who will have to suffer for it in the end. 

“ Let the poor man drink and forget his sorrows,” is a roypl 
saying; and if these poor men drink more than is good for them, 
and go mad and commit murder, the foolish rich of Rowley 
Regis, who profit by their poor neighbour’s works, may come to 
know that it is possible even for such fools to pay too dear for 
their whistle. 


* The above description of the “ Delights of Nail-Making,” appeared, 
first of all, in the Pall Nall Gazette, which, by permission of the Editor, I 
am here able to use over again. We are very indignant when we hear that 
the Colonies impose duties on English merchandize to the extent of jo, 25, 
and 30 per cent; but we do not seem to think anything of imposing a duty of 
1,000 per cent, on Colonial produce when there is no chance of the impost 
being mentioned in the Quarterly Returns. 
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It was a lovely day—one of the few that made up the year’s 
summer; and, in what to me seemed an awful solitude, I walked 
on by myself from Rowley Regis to Dudley, meeting on the road 
three people in a distance of three miles. I think my original 
object of going to Dudley was once more to look at the old 
castle which is there, and which I had not seen for fifty years, 
or since I was a boy—rather, I should say, the ancient ruins 
of the castle. And perhaps I longed for the sight because the 
ruins of to-day which met my eyes at every turn had become 
loathsome to my soul—chiefly the ruins of men and women, 
scattered here and there among the vasty ruins of the earth. 

On reaching the Dudley Colliery, which is close to the side 
of the Rowley Lower Road, I climbed to the top of the waste 
heaps, formed by a hundred thousand tons of refuse which had 
been thrown out of coal pits. It was certainly a pleasant, at 
any rate an instructive sight, to see the slopes of some of these 
great mounds covered with grasses, and decked with chickweed 
and buttercups, whilst a plentiful crop of dock and thistle 
crowned the heights, as if Nature, ashamed of the doings of 
her lord, like a pitiful servant would hide from view his excesses 
of the previous night. 

But if weeds will grow in situations so unpromising, there is 
some hope that the ruined landscape which here stretches as far 
as eye can reach may be restored; and those gold buttercups, 
and this silvery chickweed, prove a kindly suggestion of our 
mother for the consideration of her prodigal children. 

“That Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy saving 
health among all nations.” 

“The earth alone was given unto wise men.” 

“ Let the people praise Thee, O God, yea, let all the people 
praise Thee. Then shall the earth yield her increase, and 
God, even our own God, shall give us His blessing.” 

“I Wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge of 
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■witty inventions; and I was, while as yet He had not 
made the earth, nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust 
of the world.” 

“For three things the earth is disquieted, and for four 
which it cannot bear: For a servant when he reigneth, and 
a fool when he is full of meat; for an odious woman when 
she is married, and an handmaid when she is heir to her mis* 
tress.’’ 

“ There are four things whieh are little upon the earth, but 
they are exceeding wise; the ants area people not strong, yet 
they prepare their meat in the summer. The conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks. The locusts 
have no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands. The spider 
taketh hold with her hands, and is in king’s palaces.” 

Let no one suppose that I do not know what I am about 
because I have here strung together these sayings from an ancient 
and venerated Book. I like old books—the older the better; and 
if children find pleasure in stringing daises, and older people 
corals and pearls, why should not I be allowed to string together 
beautiful words if I get the same delight from doing so ? 

“ The rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape give a good smell. Arise, my 
love, my fair one, and come away.” 

But in good sooth I was all alone, as I said, strolling along an 
unoccupied highway—a perfect comice to what was once the 
glorious walls of a beautiful house, now changed by the greed and 
malignity of fools full of meat into a dungeon reaking with 

“Contagious stink and smoke.” 

And while thus strolling by myself, I collected together all the say¬ 
ings that I could remember to have read in the Book of Job, the 
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Psalms, and other books concerning the earth. No, not all: only 
the few which I have quoted above. Also, I have not forgotten 
about “Daniel Deronda” and the Jews, a book which I once found 
very tiresome, but which has since become of the very greatest 
interest to me—especially after my ride to Birmingham, and my 
walks through the Black Country of England. 

My stroll along that road came to an end at a place called 
Dixon’s Green, where I climbed to a height called Kate’s Hill, 
from which there comes into view what might be called in modem 
jargon “ an arrangement in black.” Through the troubled light 
of the day it was easy to count more than a hundred and fifty tall 
chimneys, from each of which there issued a sooty python of 
enormous bigness, which began to wind its way to the sky, and 
these black squadrons meeting together, set themselves in battle 
array against the wearied sun and slew him. 

My thoughts were turned from this conflict to a comely woman, 
who came hurrying down the hill. She had on her head what 
seemed to be a coal-scuttle, covered with showy calico, and resting 
on each shoulder was another coal-scuttle of nearly the same size. 
When we met, I perceived that under each of the two smaller coal¬ 
scuttles was a tiny human face, about the size of a kitten’s j on 
which I exclaimed, in a cheerful tone of voice, intending it to lead 
to an exchange of sympathy— 

“Twins?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply ; but it went through me like a knife—it 
was as shrill and loud as a railway whistle suddenly let off, and 
for the life of me I could not escape the conviction that she was 
hasting to throw those two little coal-scuttles and their contents 
into the contiguous coal-pit. 

At last I descended to the foot of Kate’s Hill, which faces the 
town of Dudley, and overlooks the ruins of Dudley Castle, glad 
to sit down for a little rest, even though it were on the earth, there 
made black with wasted energy. The place where I sat commanded 
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also a view of a new forest of chimneys, all busy in belching their 
foul smoke in the face of the pure sky. 

There is at the present time an outcry against the men who 
make colossal fortunes by the sale of gin and beer, and the traffic 
is said to.be infamous. If it be as infamous as trading in domestic 
fuel—the fuel of the English poor—selling that at the rate of 
ifir., 2os., and 2Si. a ton which can be sold still at great profit 
for half the money, then the infamy of gin and beer-selling must 
be very great It is a public disgrace, the magnitude of which 
may be the reason why it has received no attention from our 
moralists, parliamentary and other. 

As I sat down I pulled out my ample note book—not to sketch 
the ruins of Dudley Castle, there were other ruins closer at hand, 
but to record some of the things of which I am now to tell. 

When I began to write there came a man on crutches, having 
only one leg and one eye, and sat beside me ; he was joined by 
another who had lost an arm ; then came a third, who, to all out¬ 
ward seeming was whole, whose face was as pale as death, but 
whose dark eyes were as deep as wells, and wondrous clear; he 
had hurt his spine. Finally came a fourth, a sandy-haired, well-fed, 
clean, roistering sort of fellow, with only one leg; also he had lost 
some of his fingers—there was hardly timber enough in the whole 
four to make a perfect man. They were not beggars—at least they 
did not beg of me. After asking them a hundred questions, which 
were answered with singular clearness, I proceeded to tell them 
stories of mining operations which I had seen with my own eyes 
in various parts of the world, and of some terrible accidents, 
notably of the one at which I was present at Majalcamarca in the 
Andes, where thirteen men were buried alive, and remained so 
buried for twelve days, without light, or water, with scarcely any 
air, and no food excepting a few magical green leaves and a little 
alkali stuff, made from burning the twigs of a certain shrub, the 
virtue of which I described at length. How eagerly the poor 
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fellows listened to my tales, and how they forgot, for the space of 
an hour, all their woes, was ample wage to me for the service I did 
them. 

“Howmuch do miners earn a day here?” was one of my 
questions. 

“ ss. <)d.” 

“ And how much coal will one man send up to grass in a 
day?" 

“ Oh, some days nothing; hut next day a matter of so tons.” 

“You could always be sure of each man sending up 30 tons 
a week ? ” 

“ Oh dear, yes.” 

After much more questioning, a curious and almost inex¬ 
plicable fancy came into my head. It might be called an inward 
voice, and it said distinctly— 

“ Go now and see the places where these men live.” 

I rose up from my seat; I shook hands with them all. I did 
not give them any coppers. I asked from them the way into the 
thickest part of the town, where the very poor people lived. I 
followed their instructions, which were as easy to follow as an 
ordnance map, and in ten minutes I found myself in Birmingham 
Street, Dudley. 

In this street are to be found nests of houses called courts, 
but which the people, by a more significant name, call “ Pudding 
Bags.” There is only one entrance to each, which is always 
narrow and filthy, and sometimes a passage of several yards in 
length. I visited the Pudding Bags No. 1 and 2. I am ashamed 
to say that on going inside, I lost the mastery of my senses, and 
beat a hasty retreat, without making any other note than that the 
places were simply inexpressibly filthy, the stencil overpowering, 
and the rents of the houses per week ranged from 2r. to jr. 3c/. 
each. 

Annoyed for the weakness of my nerves, or the unnecessary 
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activity of my nose, I lit a pipe, and smoked some delicious 
tobacco. Then I proceeded to Guest’s Fold. 

Den, would be a much more fitting name. It is composed of 
sixteen houses, and for the use of these there is one place, which 
I cannot describe, for I have never seen anything like it. The 
word opposite to Guest’s Fold in my note book is “ beastly,” but 
that is indefinite; the only truly beastly sight I ever saw in my 
life, was that of a mob of some thirty enormous alligators, skulk¬ 
ing in the sun, with their filthy yellow mouths wide open, on the 
north side of the Magdalena river, which empties itself into the 
Caribbean sea: and no doubt there is some resemblance between 
the two sights, except that in the case of the alligators, their 
victims generally come to them, and in the case of contagion—the 
typhus and typhoid of Guest’s Fold—it will go out and catch its 
victim—which no doubt will be offered on the altar of mystery to 
avarice and greed. The rents in Guest’s Fold are is. and ss. 
a week each house; and I must beg pardon for not making a 
larger report of these eligible tenements, because I am not accus¬ 
tomed to the filth and foulness of Dudley. 

On coming out of this chosen court, my eye caught a placard 
in type so large as to make any man run who read it. It was 
signed “ Daniel Timmins,” and announced “ that scarlet fever 
had been increasing for some weeks past, and that the disease is 
very catching.” 

While I was writing in Guest’s Court, in the presence of many 
haggard women, the secretions of my salivary glands became 
copious, and I spat much upon the ground. On which a 
sarcastic sister exclaimed: 

“ Ah! Everybody spits when they comes up here.” 

I was very sorry, but I could not help it. Another asked 
me— 

“ Are you the inspector, Sir?” To which I replied, in severe 
tones, 
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"No; I am looking after the inspector,” which seemed to 
pacify her. 

On turning out of this dreadful place, I came upon the Old 
Church, under the wall of which, and in front of a Bank, is a 
pump, and on the wall is this notice: “ The water from this 
pump is unfit for drinking or for domestic purposes”—and yet 
the handles were not chained, and many people in Dudley can 
neither read nor write. No. 6 Pudding Bag, in Stafford Street, 
is a jumble of thirty-six houses, with precisely the same alligators 
lying in wait as in Guest’s Fold. The rents are is., and 
is. 6d. a-week each house; there were one or two little garden 
plots, all in rags and tatters, with much decomposed vegetable 
matter lying about, making a very pitiful sight. In Wolverhampton 
Street, I found many sturdy little gardens at the back of numerous 
houses, which in summer will doubtless put on a painted 
pomp, beautiful to behold, of blossom, and fruit, and ample 
leaf. But during the wet time of my visit they were all draggle- 
tailed, presenting a picture of sloppy desolation, capable of breed¬ 
ing sundry disea^- t sad causing divers kinds of death. Then I 
went to Cad’s Lane, close by. Cad’s Lane also has its courts. 
In No. i, the rents are 3s. $d. a-week. Here is a well, which 
smells as strong but not as sweet as hartshorn. 

“ You do not drink this water? ” I demanded. 

"No, Sir,’’ was the candid reply of a pale woman; “we have 
to steal our water when we want any. This is only top water.” 

She meant that it ran off the surface of the unpaved yard, 
which was soaking with filth. Here the office was called a 
“petty,” and this as well as those of Court No. 1 were also 
monsters of filth. Court No. 2 is partly dismantled, but, not¬ 
withstanding this, and its two loathsome offices—horrible and 
infamous—people were living there at the rent of ir. S d. a-week. 

“ People living there ? ” Rather let us say the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
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day; the sorrows which demand drink; the misery which leads 
to despair, or to drunkenness; to theft, to murder, and dis¬ 
graceful sudden death. 

The wonder to me is that the fools who are full of meat who 
live in that neighbourhood, do not perceive the risk they run of 
dying accursed deaths—for surely it is a curse to die before there 
is any imperious call of Nature for us to do so. Another horrible 
wonderment of mine is, that there are so few reasonable people 
who find pleasure in comforting and soothing their poor enslaved 
neighbours—who are kept in misery and iron by a tyranny more 
dreadful than we read of in any old romance, and in finding 
some joy and bright life in the giving of joy and brightness to 
those who are incapable of helping themselves. 

If we can still bear to hear the name of God, what in His 
name is the great source of happiness to the rich who live in 
state in the gardens of that ancient town—walled in so high 
that not even the dogs of Dives can, if they would, go to lick the 
sores of Lazarus who is lying outside ? 

What is the joy of the church whose spires and towers 
there mingle with the chimneys that belch their contagious 
smoke and stink in the face of the sky ? 

In what does the English nobleman, who takes his title 
from this ancient place, find his most sacred-treasured and 
joyous pastime? 

The ambition of the mean rich is, as we know, to heap up 
riches at the cost of honour, of decency, and of common human 
love. But what a cost it is? Neither the groans of hell, nor 
the sweet sounds of heaven—at least such of them as reach our 
ears—are equal to answer the question. 

What may be the purpose of the noble rich, if any such there 
be, in that region, I will defy any one to discover by any of the 
simple means within reach of a man who has travelled much over 
the face of the world, and learnt how to scan its features 
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What connection is there between the Old Church at Rowley 
Regis, and the women nail and rivet-makers who toil beneath its 
shadow ? 

God only knows. 

So far as I could make out, that unsacred edifice served 
neither for rest from labour, nor shelter from storm. It was 
shut up; and to the eye that could see it, there was a writing 
in black, in each window— 

“TO LET. Apply within.”, 

It will be asked: How do you make out that the misery of 
Dudley Tipton, Bilston, Smethwick, Rowley Regis, Wednesbury, 
Willenhall, Wolverhampton, Sedgley, and the whole district which 
forms the contagious smoke and stink region is needless ? 

I answer, because it can be mitigated at once, and ultimately 
removed altogether, and how this may be done I shall show in 
another place further on. 

Lord Derby has recently advised, in a not sufficiently explicit 
way, that the working classes who are out of work should emigrate. 
It is sound advice; as sound as the doctor’s, who says, “ take 
some physic,” to a sick man. 

But what kind of physic? And what kind of man should 
emigrate to the Canadas and the Australias? 

I did not see a single man in that day’s work through which 
I passed in Dudley, that was eligible for the Colonial vineyard— 
Not one. They would be all out of place there—or what is 
called “in the way.” 

Therefore, the produce of the Colonies must be brought to 
these poor—and that not by the mean rich, who should not 
be allowed to have a finger in that pie, but by the noble 
rich, who shall declare that there shall be no more trafficking for 
merciless profit in the people’s food, the people’s fuel, and the 
people’s drink. 

God was not ashamed to feed His people when they were 
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in the wilderness; and there has before now existed on the 
face of the earth a race of wisely-governed folk, who made 
it a criminal offence for a private man to be found selling for 
gain the necessaries of life. Let us imitate God; or, if that 
example be beyond our powers, then the Incas—one of whose 
kingly titles was that of Lovers of the Poor; one of whose 
laws punished idleness as a crime; and who knew and practised 
the wisdom of the Almighty, who has said that much food is 
in the tillage of the poor, and that the wealth of the sinner 
is laid up fot the just. 

But before resolving on any conclusions, let us extend our 
knowledge, and instead of being content with knowing a few 
paltry facts about such a beggarly hole as Dudley, let us 
take a much more prolonged stroll through the great town of 
Birmingham. 



CHAPTER II. 


Having travelled the best part of 200 miles through the streets 
of this mighty parliamentary borough, it may be assumed that I 
am acquainted with its external appearance, and can so set forth 
its outward show as to enable those who read to perceive some¬ 
what of its inward spirit, as well as the quality of the government 
which controls and regulates its public life. I have visited all its 
churches and chapels, its children's schools and its playhouses, 
many of its hotels and beer-houses, hospitals, libraries, asylums 
for the deaf and dumb, the blind, the halt and maimed, many 
hundreds of its workshops, and private dwellings by the thousand. 
Nor have I failed to keep watch over the teeming masses of all 
sorts and conditions of men whom I met, or who floated past 
me as if borne upon a stream. Nor have I omitted to note the 
number of tall chimneys which start up from the earth in all 
directions within a circumference of thirty miles, and connect 
themselves with heaven by an endless chain of black smoke. I 
have visited the sweet villages and the ever-green fields which lie 
within three, four, and f\ye miles of the great town, and taken 
knowledge of the 10,000 villas, terraces, places, mounts, 
holms, parks, roads, and detached and half-detached mansions 
of Edgbaston, Harbourne, King’s Heath, Mosely, Erdington, 
Selly Oak, Yardly, Handsworth, Aston, and others. East 
and west, south and south-west, south-east and north-east, there 
are dwellings fit for princes, standing in ornamental grounds, 
fringed with trees and flowers, and inhabited by more than 
30,000 Christian people. These things, by themselves, would 
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entitle Birmingham to be called great; but it has other claims 
to greatness. The people who live in it number nigh upon 
400,000, and the number who died in it, and were buried last 
year, exceeded j 0,000; while among its necessary institutions 
is one where live 3,000 of its helpless, friendless, fallen and 
dying poor. This institution, by a strange irony, is called 
the Workhouse. The poor rate for this vast town amounted 
to more than ^JiSa.Goo for the year ending Michaelmas, 1S7S; 
and as if still resolved on asserting its claim to greatness, 
it is its boast that up to December, 1877, it had constructed 
130 miles of sewers, of owning 151 miles of streets and 
forty miles of charming suburban roads, and of using in a year, 
merely for the laying of dust and flushing of sewers, a great 
many more than 22,000,000 gallons of water, and of lighting 
up these streets and roads with nearly 6,000 lamps, at a 
yearly cost of £2 10s. for each lamp. Nor is this all; it is 
spending a million sterling in widening some of its central 
streets, pulling down others, and building greater. Last year 
it collected 1,313.390 pails of the excreta of 200,000 of its 
people; and how much that operation cost no human tongue 
may tell. But without controversy, Birmingham is a great town. 

Still, for all its 6,000 lamps, it is a town ill-lighted. Not that 
the sun does not shine above it as much as it does on Sutton, or 
Selly Oak, or any of the other numerous bright places where the 
flowers bloom, and the fields and trees are always green. But 
there is an army of 100,000 strong engaged for each of 
the six working days out of seven in throwing coal at the sun. 
The pieces of coal are very small—-indeed, it is the finest form of 
division that coal can be separated into—in common parlance it 
is called smoke, but it is high time that another and more severely 
accurate word were used, which may, at one and the same 
moment, not only show the misery and darkness, but the pro¬ 
digal w>aste which goes on all the live-long year in this mighty 
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town. During twenty-one days of my travail up and down its 
streets and lanes, three days of sunshine were vouchsafed to 
Birmingham, the others were days of gloom and black rain; 
and even on those sunny days the smoke clouds kept up a 
threatening look, which made all creation pale with appre¬ 
hension. There are people of no scientific knowledge, who 
believe that the smoke in the sky has something to do with 
the earth being flooded with the persistent down-pour of rain, 
which, when it sets in, makes the town uncommonly dark. All 
objects which meet the eye are in appearance as if seen through 
windows covered with mud and soot. The faces of the people 
become white, the floors of the streets are black as pitch, and 
frequently the sky cannot be seen. The principal streets are 
never dirty except when it rains, and when it does rain the 
Regent Street of Birmingham is filthy with a foul blackness, sad¬ 
dening to behold, owing much to the wood pavement—the dirtiest 
pavement ever invented by a people who trade in highways. 
And while it cannot be gainsayed that the main streets are, for the 
most part, kept admirably clean, yet there comes on the mind of a 
visitor open to receive impressions, a suspicion that somehow, 
against its own will, and in spite of great precaution, if a bright 
day should be given to the place, a black cloud will not fail to 
float over it before night-fall, bringing with it sadness and pollu¬ 
tion : and it is so. Only let a gentle wind set in from a certain 
quarter, it will bring under its wings a mighty volume of smoke 
and spread a veil four miles wide and a hundred feet thick between 
town and sky, as dark as night, and as foul as soot can make it. 
It is true that the Corporation is prompt in putting down this 
smoke nuisance within the limits of its own jurisdiction, and its 
Medical Officer last year issued no less than 12,000 notices for 
the abatement of smoke nuisances. But the Corporation has no 
control over Smethwick, and other smoke-producing localities 
which hem it in; and this plague of smoke may be looked upon as 
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the Nemesis of its own evil days, before Smethwick had a name ) 
when, in defiance of all law and grace, Birmingham made smoke 
to its heart’s content, which may be said to be a fair illustration of 
the saying, “ Whatsoever a man soweth that also shall he reap.” 
Another suspicion which creeps into the mind of one accustomed 
to walk about with his eyes not quite in the ends of the 
earth, is, that the town has some sort of spite against the 
Church, and that this was not always the case. There is only 
one Church in Birmingham which stands out free and bold 
from beer-shops, pawn-shops, and shops where something can be 
pawned much more portable than finger-rings and watches, stores, 
clubs, fire and life offices, and official buildings—this is the Old 
Church, recently renewed. It springs very low from the Bull 
Ring, but its fine spire gives to it an imposing, yet graceful 
stature; it is a noble monument of the piety of the town. But 
the town has had little mercy on St. Philip’s, which it has dwarfed 
by Hotels, Clubs, Banks, and other places devoted to Mammon. 
Christ Church, from one point of view, is blotted out of existence 
by the Greek Town Hall, and the Italian Municipal Palace which 
tower above it; while the arch-heretic Priestley, excellent in a 
marble suit, is for ever busy with a burning-glass, experimenting 
on the decomposition of air, right in front and under the 
Church’s nose. St. Peter’s, overcome by butcher-shops, gin 
palaces, and other halls of lucre, looks in its tribulation more 
like a frowning jail than a house of prayer. St. Bartholomew’s, 
in shape like a barn, surmounted by a poor little turret, which 
carries four faces of a clock that refuses to tell the time, is sur¬ 
rounded by a vast burying-ground full of grave stones, not one of 
which stands upright, and all carry the appearance of motionless 
intoxication. St. Mary’s, another brick structure, sullen and 
silent, in the midst of a drunken mockery of Stonehenge, has also 
a desolate appearance, for it stands in the middle of a circus of 
shops where guns and pistols are made as well as other things, 
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whose fronts are adorned with signs inscribed with letters in 
burnished gold. St. Jude’s is not worth mentioning, for it can 
hardly be distinguished from the common necessary houses which 
jostle it on all sides. On Sundays, the inside of these Churches 
corresponds with the outside as seen on the ordinary week days, 
the decay, the decrepitude, the uncommon sadness, and the ever 
constant imbecility of the exterior obviously springing from with¬ 
in. Certainly, the outside painfully represents all that is inside. 

But for the help derived from the Metropolitan charities, some 
of the churches in Birmingham would probably be shut up. The 
collections made in sixteen of these churches for the “work of 
Church Extension” in the town, amounted to no more than 
^216 $s. gif. last year. Not much public enthusiasm for the 
Church can be said to exist in Birmingham; and the Church’s 
influence in this vast town would seem to be very small. There 
appear to be few questions involving the welfare of the com¬ 
munity, on which the Church and those who differ from her in 
form and Government can agree to act together, to the un¬ 
deniable disadvantage of those for whose special comfort, pro¬ 
tection, and quiet, the Church is supposed to exist; and certainly 
if the Church be found in the same deplorable state of dilapida¬ 
tion in all the other large towns at home as it is in Birmingham, it 
might give rise to some sharp inquiry in the interest of the nation. 

This, I think, is a very serious business—and it became doubly 
serious to me when I began to inquire into the public lives and 
doctrine of the Rectors, Vicars, Incumbents, and Curates to 
whom have been committed the cure of souls, in our great 
pin-making, brass-founding, electro-plating, button-spinning town. 
Many of these holy men, I know, sigh and cry over the world¬ 
liness and general ungodliness of the place; and although it 
is true that their congregations contain many men who only 
consider the poor as their prey, yet I am far from saying that 
these hypocrites are the outcome of the sighing and crying 
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of these holy men. I only state the fact as being -within my own 
personal knowledge, that the most deadly enemies of religion 
—the persistent destroyers of the poor—are generally found 
among the most devout of these congregations. It is an awful 
charge to make, and were it not generally admitted to be true 
by those who are most concerned in it, it would be gross 
impertinence in me to make a statement that touches so nearly 
the character of many respectable men. 

But if the houses of God are shut in, and otherwise occupy 
a crampt existence, there are many thousands of houses in 
which live the industrious poor that are shut out from the 
cleansing airs of heaven, and pent up in corruption and 
rottenness, that may make this town great in other things than 
those named above, in spite of the new red sandstone on. which 
it stands, and the pail system recently adopted. 

I do not think that I found any of the courts, alleys, Pudding- 
Bags, and back yards of Birmingham, so hateful in their foulness 
as those I have already mentioned in Dudley: far from it; yet 
what I am going to say about them is sufficiently serious. 

You shall walk up and down the two sides of a street which 
contains 300 houses, and pass by 200 other houses, and never 
see one of them! 

In this, and many another like street, there will be twenty- 
eight Courts, or Pudding Bags. The entrance to each Pudding 
Bag is seldom or never wider than one of the ordinary doors 
of the front houses in the street—through a passage ten 
yards, and sometimes fifteen yards long, which is often 
more foul than an old chimney; a gutter generally runs 
on each side, and is often full of filthy matters. This passage 
conducts to two, sometimes to twenty houses, where there 
will be, perhaps, two ash-pits and half-a-dozen offices; but the 
number of the latter varies much in different localities. There 
is seldom more than one urinal for the men, which is 
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always in a foul state, and a scandal and bitter complaint 
of the decent women whose daily life is spent within its 
reach. Many of the houses in these Pudding Bags have 
cellars, but none have back doors, or back windows. The 
floors of the cellars are often covered with strong-smelling 
water, which has oozed through their walls. I have been 
down many, and seen a state of things that would disgrace 
any Eastern town, and which sooner or later, if not remedied, 
will sweep those who live hard by into a shameful grave. It 
is true, that last year the Corporation whitewashed more than 
5,000 privies and some 3,500 passages, and its Minister 01 
Health reported on r,257 ash-pits and privies requiring repairs, 
and 1,447 privies requiring re-construction, to say nothing 01 
the accumulation of 1,000 deposits of offensive matters, of 621 
back yards requiring paving, of some 2,000 filthy houses which 
required cleansing, of 1,500 defective drains requiring to be 
cleared of obstruction, of 5,000 privies requiring to be cleansed, 
1,000 houses disinlected,where “zymotic diseases" had occurred, 
and 53S foul and detective urinals, to which, if we add 1,934 
nuisances remaining on the books December 31st, 187s, while 
one may admire the sanitary work accomplished in the town 
last year, it cannot be denied that much remains to be done 
to make it clean, and keep it in moderate health. 

I might have counted the exact number of Pudding Bags 
there are in. Birmingham, had it not quite escaped my attention 
to do so at the time when I first began to wend my way 
through its many miles of densely-peopled streets. There are 
certainly not less than 2,500 Pudding Bags, and the working 
poor who live in and near them cannot number less than 
60,000. 

In many of the cellars of these houses the people keep poultry. 
I perceive from the Inspector’s report, that as many as 432 of such 
houses were reported upon last year. In others, all the cats of the 
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court have free course, and the smell they make is loathsome and 
contagious, as is well-known. In others, the rats in the cellars are 
as numerous as the sparrows on the house tops; while in not a 
few I found rags and bones, and other refuse; the dead leaves of 
tea, charged with another element than that of nitrogen; potato 
peelings, peelings of cucumbers, lettuce leaves, the ends and skins 
of onions, and bits of cabbages, the decomposition of which 
breeds death. The whitewash on the walls and ceilings of other 
cellars was fat with fever; and in some cases the fungi which 
sprouted in the corners had a very unwholesome appearance. It 
will cause no wonder in any mind to be told that often the stench 
drives people out of the Pudding Bag into the street for fresh air, 
or into the beer-shop to imbibe something to cheer them up 
“ Let the poor man drink and forget his sorrows ; ” and any who 
would hinder the poor from drinking an exhilarating beverage 
under such conditions would certainly not be wise. It is not un¬ 
likely that the front houses in a street containing thirty of these 
Pudding Bags would vote for the total abolition of the beer-shops 
close by; but it would be much more humane, first, to let the fresh 
air have free play in poor people’s dwellings, to replace foul wells 
with fresh fountains of pure water, and before depriving men and 
women of their beer, who are in low spirits through being possessed 
of the unclean spirit which changes their blood into mud, to do 
something quite different.* Many of these Pudding Bags are not 

* X am speaking as an old traveller, whose life lias been spared more than 
once by the ministry of wine and brandy, administered by friends in the desert 
or in the backwoods, under circumstances of great danger, and when much 
exertion had brought on sheer exhaustion, from which I could easily have died. 
I am convinced that a vast amount of drunkenness in Birmingham springs 
from misery. I think it is very likely to be true, that if many people did not 
get drunk, or had the means of being momentarily cheered up by a pot of 
beer, that they would commit dreadful crimes. I know, indeed, that much 
crime is in the drinking of intoxicating liquors, but I am quite sure that few 
people are aware how much of some kind of crime is prevented by the same 
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paved, and the black damp, to say nothing of unnameable messes 
which sink into the soil, yield a harvest of tribulation and disaster 
incredible; in others, if Sam Weller’s double-million magnifying 
gas-microscope were to be held over the green slime which rests 
there, the sight might, perhaps, quicken the religious people 
of the town, who are fond of squabbling over old wives’ 
fables, to forget their differences, and do something in a “ cause ” 
which, undeniably, will one of these days produce an effect in 
which they will be fatally concerned. They would see in that 
magnified green slime a swamp equal to any on the Gold Coast, 
the Chagres River, or other ditches of tropical America, where 
the yellow fever is made; but it may be added, without jest, that 
these fervent people, “ having only eyes, you see, their wision’s 
limited.” In these Pudding Bags there is never any lamp. Out 
of the 6,000 lamps which light up the outside of the borough, not 
one is ever seen inside a Pudding Bag; and the necessary' things 
to be done by the poor who live there must be done in the dark. 
If there were a light, certain habits and customs would be harm¬ 
less. As it is, many of these poor first become disorderly, and 
end not unfrequently in becoming an intolerable nuisance to be 
ever endured by the long-suffering and such as have no friends. 
It is true that this is not a religious or political question ; but for 
all, it cannot be denied that it is one of vital consequence. It is 
not of much use to call for Eau de Cologne for yourself, or Irish 
black-guard for the Pudding Bags. There is only one remedy that 
will suffice: lime-washing is good, and sanitary inspectors are 
good; but the same thing which has been done for New Street, 
Moor Street, and other streets, and will yet be done for more 


means. I am not an advocate of drink—let each man be master of his 
pleasure, and not its slave. I am only anxious that it should be borne in mind 
that, under certain conditions, there may be an infinitely worse evil than having 
a beer-house at the comer of a street which is full of nothing but lamentation 
and woe. 
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of the central important streets of the town must be done for each 
of those Pudding Bags—the entrance to them must be widened 
by a couple of houses in the main street being pulled down, which 
stand in front of each Pudding Bag; and human dwellings at 
present buried must be brought to the light of heaven, and swept 
each moment with fresh and purifying breezes. When that is done 
there will be no more pestiferous ash-pits and cellars; privies 
overflowing with contagion; urinals that stifle the women who are 
compelled to live near them; and morasses that kill off little children. 
Of course, it will be a costly proceeding, but by no means so 
costly as the recent making of Corporation and other streets, or 
the restoring of the old church, and the building of other churches 
for which no one seems to have very great regard. It will surely 
not be so dear as buying every year ten thousand coffins, and 
keeping three or four thousand folk in the Workhouse, and twice 
as many elsewhere. 

That the death-rate of Birmingham should stand at 26.0 in a 
thousand is unnecessary; for the same rate in the immense parish 
of Edgbaston—a highly cultivated part of the borough—is 14.0 in 
a thousand. It is not a matter of gardens and trees, cultivated 
flowers, or Eau de Cologne—it is a matter of fresh air and cleanli¬ 
ness ; and with these in abundance, the industrial poor can live as 
long, if not longer, than the idle rich. 

It has become a political axiom among one school of politician 
that the great towns of England govern England. If that saying 
be true,—and not a mere fond wish—so far as the contribution 
of Birmingham to that government is concerned, it is certainly 
not encouraging. If what has been said already be true concern¬ 
ing the way of life of sixty thousand inhabitants, who are com¬ 
mitted to the protection of this government, it might be thought by 
some worth consideration whether the influence of this great 
town in the government of England is at present as desirable as 
it should be. 
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It has perhaps been a matter too little regarded by some 
earnest and enthusiastic Members of Parliament, that the industrial 
poor of many of the large towns stand greatly in need of protection. 
Learned editors forget this matter also ; so likewise do those 
who are called ministers of religion—the advocates of Total Absti¬ 
nence from beer and other laboriously idle people, who never 
make any honey themselves, but who live on the general store. 

These poor need protection against the greed and avarice of 
the mean rich—the ignorant, selfish beer-monger, coal-monger, 
the mongers of American bacon and cheese, as well as English 
beef and mutton—and the mongers of religion—and other things 
which are only made to sell. 

It would really appear that few people know anything of the 
industrial poor of this great and mighty town, the constancy of 
their service, or their illimitable patience. Thousands of rich 
charitable men and women who go among them, apparently know- 
little or nothing of their wonderful skill and endurance, the unique 
intelligence which can only come from handicraft, the germs of 
the fine arts which are to be found in hundreds of very small and 
poor houses; and as for the pure faith, the charity, and trust to be 
found among this hard-working, humble class, they believe as 
much in that as they believe in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Of their shrewdness and knowledge, their sense of justice, the 
well-to-do rich pious pushing people who govern them know as 
much as they know of the despair and anguish, the misery and 
pain, the undying shame and suffering which only the poor can, 
and do minister to and relieve. Among the educated artisans of 
Birmingham, the skilled workmen, all in short who care to buy 
and are able to read the newspapers, there is a plentiful amount 
of ambition, fire, dash, a determination to get on—and many get 
on in a marvellous way, honourably and nobly in the case of not 
a few, who have ennobled commerce, and added lustre to the arts 
by their courage, their undaunted industry, and their passionate 
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thirst for fame. David Cox is one of the brightest examples of 
these. These need no protection of any kind. But those who 
elbow their way through the world do not outnumber the meek 
and lowly who perish not only for lack of knowledge, but for lack 
of protection from the human wolves who prey upon them, and 
the crows who pick their brains, who have to huddle for shelter in 
Pudding Bags, and whose existence is only thought of when the 
Registrar-General issues his annual report. 

It is true that the mean rich think of these poor very 
often after a fashion, but never to their profit. 

They think that 60,000 pennies made as a profit out of 
so many three-pennyworths of gin, if spent every day of the 
year, will amount to ninety thousand pounds [^90,000], and if a 
like profit be obtained from each poor toiler out of so many 
pounds of cheese, bacon, and other necessaries, to say nothing 
of fuel, bread, rent, . and clothes, then the 60,000 poor, 
with only pence to spend, may be the source of colossal 
fortunes to the gorgeous mongers of these indispensable com¬ 
modities. 

It is against these mean rich that the helpless poor need 
the strong shield of the noble rich—their succour and protection; 
also against those who despoil them of the fruits of their 
labour. 

There are many mongers of human industry in Birmingham 
called factors—not the men who are engaged in the useful 
and necessary work of distributing over the face of the globe 
the countless articles which the workshops produce—but an 
irregular army of human sharks and pirates, Spanish and other 
foreign Jews of the baser sort, as well as others, who are full 
of tricks and treacheries, who live by lying and cheating, who 
degrade the workman’s work, and through it in time the 
workman himself. The swarms of this class of fallen man 
who infest Birmingham are almost as great a plague-spot as its 
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Pudding Bags. Their guiding star is this: “ Riches are acquired 
by purchasing the labour of others ; he who buys the labour of a 
hundred people, may acquire ten times as much as by his own ; 
but he who can manage to steal this labour will become twenty 
times richer in half the time.” 

In some of the ill-governed republics of that part of the 
world which most abounds in natural riches, it has been the 
practice for a few unscrupulous men, at certain critical times, 
to buy up the army by means of tempting advances in hard cash. 
Government has thus become next to impossible ; and for 
the past fifty years anarchy has reigned there, to the discomfort 
of some, the loss of others, and the absolute degradation of the 
great majority of the people on whom the prosperity of those 
States depends. In plain words, it is the practice of a vice 
called in homely language, Selfishness ; and it cannot be denied 
that in Birmingham the operation of the same mean vice exists to 
an extent hardly recognized by any class whatsoever, and among 
those who are most unconscious of it will probably be found some 
who rule the town, as well as some who, from greed and a love of 
ease, keep aloof from sharing the responsibility of having anything 
to do with that government. 

I am speaking of the outside of things for the most part. All 
along I have been occupied with purely practical grievances 
capable of remedy. I know, indeed, that much of what I write 
is of the greatest interest to Christian priests and politicians. I 
am neither the one nor the other; I am simply, or for the most 
part, a reporter of things which cannot be gainsaid ; what relation 
these things bear to this or that mode of government, I leave 
for discussion. But if a well-known author—a greatly respected 
clergyman of the Church of England, and Hulsean lecturer for 
the year 1S7S—finds it necessary to combat an objection made 
as to Christ’s Kingdom being a failure, there can be no harm in 
my pointing out a glaring piece of evidence which strengthens 
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the infidel’s belief; if I do this with the sure conviction that the 
evidence can be justly weighed, to suppress that evidence would, 
in my humble opinion, be blameworthy in the highest degree. If 
the same learned and earnest author says : * “ The self-seeking, 
the avarice, the truculence of the Church has too often created 
a profound distrust in men; that the weak and oppressed looked 
to her as an ally—but found alas ! but too frequently a tyrant;” 
and if he says of his order “that it has been selfish, worldly, 
oppressive; supple-kneed to the wealthy, and iron-hearted to 
the weak,” some thanks ought to be given to me for proving 
the assertion to be true—not in a general sense, but in a specific 
and clearly pointed-out instance. To return for a moment to 
what I have already hinted at, I believe that it would not be 
difficult to show that the great majority of the mean rich in 
Birmingham and the Black Country who have become rich, 
and who continue to grind the face of the poor, are professed fol¬ 
lowers of Christ, members of Christian churches—are deacons, 
wardens, and even officers of still higher grade. Indeed, I will 
be still more bold, and say that but for the position which many 
of these persons occupy in the Church, their opportunities for 
becoming sinfully rich would not have been so great and com¬ 
manding as they have proved to be. I do not make this state¬ 
ment out of mere lightness of heart, but for a sufficient reason 
which I will make plain further on. Let us now proceed to 
possess ourselves of a few more facts on which there is no 
disagreement. 


* The Witness of the Heart to Christ ; being the Ilulsean Lectures preached 
before the University of Cambridge, 1878, by the Rev. \V. Boyd Carpenter, 
Chaplain to the Queen. S.P.C.K. Page 45. 


CHAPTER III. 


I took some pains to ascertain from reliable sources some ac¬ 
count of the distress which prevailed in Birmingham during the 
late winter, when it and all the other large towns suffered from 
unusual depression in trade, as well as from an uncommonly in¬ 
clement season. It appears that more than roS,5oo families 
stood in need of relief during the whole period of the strain, and 
that 500,000 individual cases were dealt with in this great town. 
The sum collected was £10,240 (ten thousand two hundred and 
forty pounds), of which some .£9,500 was paid out in relief. A 
balance was left which has since been divided among the medical 
charities. But the permanent pauperism of the town has been in¬ 
creased; whilst the workhouse, the lunatic asylum, containing at 
present 623 patients, the tramp wards, and the out-door poor, 
giving a united total of S,S33 persons, show an increase in each 
amounting to a total of 729 over the returns of the previous year. 
The people in Her Majesty’s jail, I regret to say, I had no 
means of finding out, for while a Borough Magistrate can send as 
many people there as his duties demand of him, he cannot now 
afford the means to any curious or other persons of discovering 
for themselves what is going on inside. It is, however, un¬ 
questionable that considering the destitution which exists in 
the town the amount of crime is exceedingly low. There are, 
now and again, of course, crimes of no ordinary brutality reported, 
some of whose features may be described as a combination of 
cowardice and cruelty seldom heard of; but all things considered, 
crimes of violence do not characterise the working classes of 
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Birmingham, while the loss of property in the borough for a 
period extending over four months arising out of burglaries, 
felonies, and larcenies, amounted to no more than ^3.622, 
of which ^2,463 was recovered. It is impossible to walk 
through the streets, and not be struck with the un¬ 
common beauty of many of the young people of the gentler 
sex, the manifest intelligence of vast numbers, and the com¬ 
parative politeness of nearly all. People of the farming class— 
the kitchen gardeners from the country, and others who attend 
market on Thursdays, do not compare well with the artisans or 
labouring class of the town. Nor is this to be wondered at; 
miserable and hateful as the condition of the town Pudding 
Bags undoubtedly is, yet the hovels of some of the agricultural 
poor, a few miles outside, are no better than pig-styes, while many 
of the wretched men and women who come bringing things to 
sell, or are in charge of pigs, sheep, and calves, garden-stuff, and 
watercresses, must either be lost to all sense of shame, or steeped 
in the cruellest poverty to be made willing to stand in public 
to be gazed at by all the world. I saw women in an advanced 
stage of pregnancy, whose battered and discoloured eyes, teeth- 
less mouths, and ragged clothes, were in painful contrast to the 
flowers and vegetables they were offering for sale. What added to 
the prevailing misery, was a black sky, and a cold drizzle of rain. 
One market-day morning, after spending an hour among these 
market folk, being wearied and wet, I sought refuge in St. Martin’s 
Church, close by, and if it might be, a little rest in looking at its 
carvings and stained glass, and the effigies of grand old people 
which I knew were lying on their backs inside in a permanent 
attitude of prayer, in hearing the organ play a soothing strain, or 
in sitting still to allow some change to come over my thoughts 
which might have altered their sombre complexion. But the 
place was shut up as close as H.M. Prison, and having as 
big a lock on its front door! It was this which sent me to visit 
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all the other Churches in the heart of the town, and I found each 
and all of them as close and silent as a grave with a stone slab on 
the top of it, surrounded with iron spikes, and bearing the general 
appearance of being useless, and good neither for shelter from 
storm, nor rest from weariness. 

Think of that one fact, O indolent reader. It is one of 
those facts that almost thinks for itself; and if you thoughtfully 
entertain it but for a little space, it is wonderful how many other 
thoughts of no slight importance will speedily cluster around it. 
Thirty large houses of God barred and bolted, as if they were so 
many houses of a paltry lord of the manor who had shut up the 
manor house and gone abroad, and put the key in his pocket. 

What are these shut up Churches but so many crying witnesses 
to the fact that Churches are not now built as holy shrines to 
God, but as platforms for religious talkers ?* What are they, I 
ask, these empty Churches, but mere trappings of a base public 
life? To me they seemed nothing better than the Sunday clothes 
of the man who sands his sugar and damps his tobacco on week 
days, and goes to Church on Sunday, mainly for the purpose of 
being helped to forget that he ever did anything so wicked. 

There never was any religion as that of Christ, so congenial ta 
our highest instincts ; so persuasive, so ennobling, so universally 
acceptable to rich and poor, so worthy of the intellect, so con¬ 
sistent and uncompromising in its rules for advancing moral 
excellence. Men could not, would not, turn from it if it was 
properly brought home to them j if it was not tendered to them 
with some admixture of earth about it, exciting their suspicions 
and robbing it of its heavenly fragrance.! 

But what may we expect men to do on days of keen blasts 


* Mr. Boyd Carpenter, p. 13. 

+ Ffoulkes’ “Divisions of Christendom," quoted by Mr. Boyd Carpenter,. 

p. 17- 
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and cold driving rain, or heavy summer heats, when they go to 
the Church for protection and succour, and find the door locked? 

Having found all the Churches in Birmingham close shut, I 
wended my way to a delightful old house which stands in one of 
the People’s Parks, in the village of Aston, three miles from St. 
Martin’s Church, and there spent a showery day to my great 
profit. Here were stately trees to look up at and lift the eye 
from the too busy world; beds of charming flowers sending forth 
sweet odours, abundance of grass for children to roll about upon ; 
a clear sky, sweet fresh air, and a magnificent old Hall, over the 
fire-place of which I read the following inscription cut in Chris¬ 
tian letters. 

If setvice be thy meane to thrive 
Thou must therein remaine 
Both silent, faithful, just and true 
Content to take some paine. 

If love of virtue may allure. 

Or hope of worldly gaine 
If fear of God may thee procure. 

To serve do not disdain. 

Now the sight of this old place, as ancient as the Earls of 
Mercia, to whom the land on which it stands once belonged, 
which is connected with one of the most interesting family 
histories in the kingdom, revived in me many reflections, which 
had passed through my mind on my way from the sullen, in¬ 
hospitable Churches to this lovely retreat 

My visit to Aston Park, will remain among the brightest 
memories I carried away from Birmingham ; and I could not help 
thinking, as I mixed with the crowds of people who were enjoy¬ 
ing themselves on the green, of the days long passed and gone, 
when the industrious English poor played games with one 
another, not once or twice a year ; but on the evening of every 
day, the gentry taking part in the sports or looking on for pure 
amusement and delight. 

Now, there is a painful separation between the two classes, the 
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rich and the poor are as much divided from each other as smoke 
and typhus are divided from Edgbaston and Bordesley. 

“ It does' not appear that Birmingham from its first formation 
to the present day was ever the habitation of a gentleman—the 
lords of the manor excepted. But if there be no originals there 
are many striking likenesses. The smoke of Birmingham has 
been very propitious to their growth, but not to their maturity. 
Gentlemen as well as buttons have been stamped there: but like 
buttons when finished are moved off. 4 I have known the man of 
opulence direct his gilt chariot out of Birmingham, who first 
approached her an helpless orphan in rags.” 

These striking words of Hutton, the historian of the town, 
were written a hundred years ago, and are as true to-day as they 
were then. All the gentry live apart. Edgbaston is their 
Goshen, where it is always day, when the day in the town is 
turned into night; and what Edgbaston has done for the lord of 
the Edgbaston land Birmingham has done for those who have 
built upon it, and made it worth a hundredfold what it was 
while the lord was yet a child. All that the lord of this manor 
does for the town which has made him great is to live away from 
it; and those who keep up the regal state of his rent-roll follow 
his ways. It is a surprising example of what “combination" 
can accomplish in a town of 400,000 people who are all intelligent, 
and given to labour; nor is it unlikely that in the processes of the 
suns Edgbaston may be made to do a little more for Birmingham, 
if it only be in bearing a portion of that heavy burden which is 
called by the name of Taxes. Combination has been carried to a 
great pitch by these toy-making people, and the toy-shop of 
Europe may yet give to it many valuable lessons as well as toys. 

“Toys,” by the way, must not be understood to be dolls and 
spring-heel jacks and other children's playthings, but steel toys, 
as curling-irons, handy sugar-knippers, beef-steak tongs, nut¬ 
crackers, steels for striking fire from flints, plyers, turnscrews, and 
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kickshaws—and these are called toys to distinguish them from 
things of greater magnitude and weight, made from steel. We 
must look a little further into this matter of combination. Com¬ 
bination before now has led to much disaster, especially to those 
who were most concerned in its existence—it may possibly come 
to be believed that combination is a vast good if wisely directed, 
as it may be a vast ill for many—even for the most, if it be left to 
those who are the strongest to make the most of it. 

Let us go back a little. 

Although the town has not only a modem appearance, but 
likewise the appearance of being newly built, yet it is of great 
antiquity, and even in Leland’s time it is spoken of for its beauty, 
and the excellence of its market. He adds : “ There be many 
smithes in the town that used to make knives and all manner of 
cutting tools, and many loriners that make hittes, and a great 
many naylors, so that a great part of the town is maintained by 
smithes who have their iron and coal out of Staffordshire.” And 
what was the case in the reign of Henry VIII., remains true 
of our own time: “ there be many smithes in the town f but what 
is no longer true is that there is a “pretty street” and much 
“ beautie in Brumwycham.” 

That “ beautie” has been taken away; it is no longer associated 
with man’s labour, but is a commodity to be bought, and he will 
possess most of it who has most money. This is a great change; 
but there are other changes worthy of consideration, and which 
give to a contemplative mind much food for healthy speculation. 
Not only is the natural beauty of the field a commodity as sale¬ 
able in the Birmingham market as any artificial produce,-—even so 
is the fresh sir, and the dappled sky. There is nothing new in 
this; for fresh air, and freedom from contagion, as well as a clear 
sky and sweet water, the fruit and flowers of the earth, and the 
sweet ministrations of colour are, all the world over, almost 
always bought by the highest bidder, and he who has no money 
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must be content with looking at these things as poor children are 
in beholding their favourite toys in the shop windows. But what 
is new in Birmingham in this matter is that the thing is so 
apparent, it is evident to the meanest capacity; the omnibus 
which carries you through the region where men and women die 
at the rate of 26.0 in a thousand, will for an extra penny of fare 
take you on into that other region where the death-rate is just 
about one-half less. There are no fields more beautiful in the 
world than those in which live some dealers in other people’s 
bread and cheese, say a mile from the Bull Ring; there are, let us 
hope, few more filthy skies and polluted dwellings under which 
some steel-toy makers die hard by. You may no more be able 
to put up a brass furnace, or any other factory for making foul air 
in Edgbaston, than you may hope to angle in a ditch and catch 
brook trout. This no doubt is as it should be. It is also thought 
by some to be equal to a divine institution that the honour of 
holding this manor, should belong to one person who will let you 
live there on payment of a yearly acknowledgement in hard cash, 
for the favour conferred. That magnificent house decked round 
about with trees and flowering shrubs, does not belong to Mr. R. 
W. Warner, the rich brassfounder, who lives sumptuously in it on 
the sweat of Tom Tappit* the striker, but to one who never was in 
trade and never will be. This is an immense advantage to all 
classes, and what is more, almost all men are agreed that it is so. 

Connected with this most touching and absorbing subject, and 
as if designed to make matters clear, there has lately been made 
in this town—famous for its inventiveness—a series of three maps, 
each of which is a story in itself. One is a Measle Map, showing 
the localities where that poor plague raged in the town. 

While the parishes or districts of St. Mary’s, Duddeston, 
Nechells, and St. Bartholomew’s and others, appear to have had a 
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pretty general irruption of measles, there is only one single red 
spot for Edgbaston, representing one case of measles. 

The Scarlet-Fever Chart, however, is much more startling, the 
blood-red dots which seem to make the white sheet on which the 
map is printed all aflame, cover the entire face of the town, while 
in Edgbaston there is a decided coolness between the spaces of 
the two and three cases which are duly noted. 

More striking still is the Drinking Map. You cannot see the 
streets for gin shops and taverns, the entire surface of the town is 
covered by a swarm of black and red spots. This of course is 
owing to the spots—for the better convenience of seeing—not 
being drawn to the same scale as the width of the streets, but the 
instructive part of this strange spotted map, is, that there are only 
three spots for the whole of Edgbaston. If there be any drunken¬ 
ness in that Heaven-protected suburb, it is kept from the public 
gaze. How far the scarlet fever and the measle spots are con¬ 
nected with the gin and beer spots, is not necessary to state 
precisely, but to an observer seeing these three maps spread out 
before him for the first time, there would seem to be a very start¬ 
ling connection indeed. One of these days it is more than likely 
that another map of the same instructive nature, as these measle, 
fever, and gin charts, will likewise be produced, showing the distri¬ 
bution of the tax burdens which the citizens have to bear, who 
bear the heat and burden of securing constant beauty and 
immunity from contagion to Edgbaston. 

Some people think that there is nothing more easy than to be 
able to set the poor on the rich—it is as easy, in short, they say, as 
setting two strange dogs to fight in the streets. A practical 
experience of many years of both classes will show that this is a 
mistake, founded on lack of knowledge. There is no hostility 
between the industrious poor and the never-toiling wealthy—at 
least, there is not that amount of hatred and enmity between them 
as the disparity of the circumstances in which they live would 
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seem to suggest to a stranger or a person of shallow mind. This 
disparity, however, is so great and startling in many cases that 
one may be pardoned not only for noticing it, but for trying to 
turn it to some profit: especially as on a little inquiry it is found 
not only to be a question of great national importance, but one 
capable of giving to the curious much that is interesting and allur¬ 
ing in the form of a mental occupation, not altogether foreign to the 
most elevating pastime that can engage a man’s mind. One fact 
connected with the rapid growth of the modern suburban mansion 
is, that it springs nearly always from trafficking in the people’s food, 
the people’s drink, and domestic fuel; at least it is so in Birming¬ 
ham and the district of which it may be said to be the capital. 
The splendour of your cheesemonger eclipses that in which lives 
the manufacturer of tools, or the grower of corn and grass ; 
and more fortunes have been made out of selling tea, chocolate, 
coffee, and bacon, beer and bread, coal, and other necessaries 
than out of making steel toys or edge-tools, or even coffin fur¬ 
niture, although the latter has contributed to a ridiculous extent 
in the making of not a few Birmingham people rich. This is 
worth more than a passing thought, more especially as the people 
who have become rich on cheese and fish, are not generally of 
noble instincts, or aspirations; on the contrary, they have the 
reputation of being mean. 

There was a time when the purveying of the necessaries of life 
occupied the attention of our law-makers; and many persons in 
this district who had become enormously opulent by undertaking 
to provide food for their work-people, were forbidden to do so 
under pains and penalties. There was in the beginning no harm 
in this method of the master providing his servant with provisions 
in exchange for his labour, but its tendencies were of a hardening 
nature, and the greater the facilities for becoming rapidly rich, the 
greater the danger a man ran of becoming unjust and mean of 
spirit. By the time the infamous truck system was exposed to the 
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indignation of the whole kingdom, there had grown up a dreadful 
mode of trading, which still exists, but under another name; and it 
may yet come to pass, that what was done to liberate the work¬ 
man from the fiendish exactions of his cruel-hearted master, will 
have to be done to liberate a vast number of evil-minded men 
from having anything to do with the carriage and distribution 
over the face of the industrial world of the necessaries of life. 
The unnecessary misery, the almost incalculable amount of 
needless crime, the needless sadness and sickness which spring 
from privation and poverty and the modern way of grinding 
the face of the labouring poor by the mean rich, are as plain 
to be seen in this great town as the nose on a man’s face. 

Of course this is a reform we do not expect to see done 
by Parliaments, but we may yet expect to see it done by a 
people who can make measle maps, and map out scarlet fever 
and drunkenness. This town has always been famous for in¬ 
telligence; it is likewise noted for a rare ability of organiza¬ 
tion. Here was begun the first political union—the institu¬ 
tion of reformatories and building societies; and here was like¬ 
wise started the first practical organization* for giving life to 
the English Church in England, although it has succeeded in 
doing so little for itself; it instituted Hospital Sunday; and 
besides these, there have gone forth from the town many an 
idea of a practical kind connected with the well-being of man 
that is cheering to think of by those who are compelled to 
denounce a great deal in it that is worthy of blame, and not 
a little to which must be meted out much sharp rebuke. 

The misery which 1 have depicted in the foregoing pages 
I declare to be needless, and that alone makes it a duty for those 
who know it to be so to labour for its removal. Much of 
this misery can be remedied by those who, in a measure, are 
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responsible for it, having their eyes opened to their duty, and 
the danger which must follow a prolonged neglect ol it, while 
much, if not all, can be made impossible by foresight and rule. 

If out of the 60,000 poor whose cases I have described 
not one man is fit, from purely physical causes, to emigrate 
to Canada or the Australias, then some means must be 
employed to bring the products of these teeming countries 
within reach. 

These means are simple and easy, as simple and easy as 
bringing coal and other domestic fuel a distance of seven 
miles and selling it, not in order to make a pile of lucre, 
but mainly for love, at merciful charges, and getting marvel¬ 
lously rich by the transaction. As easy as settling the rent 
of pews in churches and chapels; much easier than converting 
the Jews to Christ, sending missionaries—great and important 
labours, no doubt, all of them—to China, or the Holy 
Scriptures to the Sublime Porte. Indeed, it is as easy to 
bring the sweet and wholesome food stuffs of Canada to Bir¬ 
mingham and every other large town in our kingdom, and sell 
them at reasonable prices, as it is to cover the face of the 
blue sky with black smoke, or to convert a brook of pure 
water into a stream of contagion. 

I have on a previous page accused many of my fellow- 
Christians of being mixed up in the continuous habit of spoil¬ 
ing the poor. I repeat the charge. 

Far be it from me to say that the Christian cheesemonger, who 
rigs the market of the poor, or he who to raise the price of the 
people’s fuel, and put much money in his purse by the trans¬ 
action, buys up all the coals he can lay his hands on, really know 
the full moral guilt of their works. I know that many of these 
men are punctual at early Celebration; that they would rather die 
than be found questioning one of the articles of the Church’s 
Faith, and who, I believe would lay down their heads on the 
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executioner’s block in defence of certain doctrines, who roll 
in luxury and wealth, “made” by the use of modern means 
in the money market, the lard and mutton market, and the 
markets of cotton and corn and American beef. But I also 
know that these pious men are not aware of the evil they 
do, and what they say is quite true, that if they did not buy 
and sell and get gain in these things someone else would 
who are less charitable than they. I firmly believe that hun¬ 
dreds of our enormously rich men, who build churches, endow 
bishoprics, and teach in the Sunday-school, are utterly ignorant 
of the laws they break every day of their lives, and that this 
ignorance is not always wilful. I am morally certain, from 
long observation of a large circle of rich Christians who are 
friends of mine, that they are the victims of bastard virtues, 
and the amount of salvation yet remaining to be wrought 
among the religious rich is as great as any to be achieved 
among the helpless poor. 

I should be inclined to fancy that one way of bringing 
the mean rich into the fold would be by the shepherds of 
the flock taking the sale of turnips into their own hands. 

The sheep have grown scabby through lack of wholesome 
food. This lack is artificial; it need not exist. In plain 
English, the trade in com and beef, cheese and bacon, coal 
and beer, has impoverished Lazarus and made the life of Dives 
perilous, and if this trade cannot be purged of its evil, the 
sooner it is abolished the better. 

As Christ did not disdain to attend to the bodily needs 
of His disciples, as well as the beggars who hobbled after 
Him, surely His ministers ought not to be ashamed to mul¬ 
tiply the loaves and fishes for those who are perishing for 
lack of both. 

The organizations of the Church are admirably adapted for 
the distribution of the common necessaries of life, for develop- 
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ing that kind and form of co-operation which is destined either 
to abolish hucksters or to raise the tone of their morals. There 
is abundance of Christian ham, cheese, butter, beef, bread- 
stuffs, and wholesome drinking stuffs in America to be had 
for little price, and if these are sold in Birmingham and Dudley 
at unmerciful charges, and many people die, and others live to 
grow rich in consequence of the extortion they practise on 
the slain, then these are murders, and the hell which awaits the 
rich hucksters who slew Lazarus will, I trust, be brought home 
to them who professed to preach, but did not, the salvation 
of Him, of Whom it is said He knows each sparrow that is sold 
in the market-place, and marks its fall. 

There was a time when the apostles and ministers of the 
Church very properly refused to serve tables. But the times 
have changed; and if God was not ashamed to spread a table 
in the wilderness for His people, neither should any of His 
servants be. My own conviction is, that the Church or Con¬ 
gregation—the priest, parson, bishop, or what responsible person 
or party soever—that may establish a moral funk* in those who 
make enormous profits out of the sale of corn and oil and wine, 
will have begun a new and a very gracious reformation in 
England. 

It is constantly reported how great are becoming the har¬ 
vests in Canada and other parts of North America, of every¬ 
thing which constitutes the people’s food; and the plenty goes 
on increasing every year. I myself can bear witness to that 
fact. And yet prices remain the same in England, mainly 
because of these markets being rigged by Christian men. 

I have previously remarked that crimes of violence are not 


* Funk, to stink, a word, says I.ye, familiar in the University of Oxford—to 
he in a funk, “lie heat all to funks;M'.iat is till they stink again.” See 
Richardson. 
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so common in Birmingham as might be inferred from the 
amount of destitution and misery which prevail there. I do 
not say that drinking beer or gin—and the amount of these 
liquors drunk every day in the town is very startling—I do not 
say that this practice of much drinking has any connection with 
the absence of violent crimes; it may be so. Her Majesty’s 
puisne judges are frequently reminding us at assizes of the 
intimate connection of crime with drunkenness—which no reason¬ 
able man will dispute, but how much of the more dreadful forms 
of crime is kept under by means of beer, we shall never know, 
but we may conjecture—and the subject is one that should not 
be hastily dismissed. 

Still, one morning during my stay in Birmingham, a horrible 
and cowardly crime was committed, of which I will now tell; 
what lesson it contains, or what inference may be drawn from it, 
I leave to others to determine for themselves. I do not tell 
it for the horror it will excite, but for the parable which it holds. 

Two miserable young people, a man and a woman, spent a 
wretched day in each other’s company. The man had grown 
tired of his sinful connection with the woman, having a wife 
living at the time ; and he wanted to shake off an intimacy 
that had become irksome to him; he had sucked the orange, 
and would throw away the gold-coloured skin which had once 
held so much sweetness for him. On the day in question, 
the poor girl had a suspicion that the man intended to kill 
her, and she clung to him through that weary day in much 
tenderness. They walked from one public-house to another, 
drinking at all of them ; she trying to smooth his darkness, 
he growing more frowning and implacable. Late in the night 
they called at their last drinking place, where they happened 
to be known; there the miserable wretched coward took some 
gin, and at the same time stole a knife which by accident 
was left lying on a table. Then the unhappy pair left the 
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house ; and at midnight wended their steps in the direction of 
the Birmingham Canal. The poor woman was probably inca¬ 
pable of knowing or judging in what fatal direction the man was 
leading her. They gained the towing-path close to the public 
highway and near the bridge. Then the poor muddled fool 
cut the girl’s throat; afterwards he pushed her into the canal, 
but she was not dead; she was yet able to draw herself to the 
side, and was in the act of getting out, when he kicked her 
back again, and she was drowned. Such was his own confes¬ 
sion. The body was found ; the miserable man gave himself 
up to the policeman whom he accidentally ran against on the 
bridge, whom he begged to hand-cuff him. “ Put them on me,” 
he said, meaning the manacles, “ I did it. I pushed her in.” 
Such were his words to the constable. 

A few days afterwards, I went with a great crowd of poor 
people to her burying. And, after waiting the law’s delay, a few 
months later the man was hanged at Warwick, but to his burying 
I believe no one willingly went. 

Since I left Birmingham and wrote thus far, I have been 
often haunted by the vision of that poor girl with her bleeding 
throat, her heavy wet garments weighing her down, struggling 
for life, and while in the very act of saving herself, receiving a 
kick in the face, and then life becoming worthless to her, sink¬ 
ing into the arms of death with a smile; nor am I sure that this 
murder and how it was brought about, has not a much deeper 
significance than appears on the first reading of it, while of its 
parallel I think I need not speak more particularly. 



PART II.—THE TREASURE OF AN 
ANCIENT HOUSE. 

CHAPTER I. 

A little while ago I passed a few weeks in an old house, which 
stands in the very heart of Spain. Three centuries past it was 
the home of one of the renowned hidalgos of Castile. It is still 
in admirable preservation, and with no outward signs of decay. 
All the rooms are spacious and lofty, and the staircase wide 
enough and easy enough for twenty men to walk up abreast. It 
took me all the time I spent there to find out the chief excel¬ 
lencies contained in that noble old mansion, and had I remained 
till now I should not have discovered them all. Something new 
turned up every day. There were quaint pieces of furniture, old 
folios bound in vellum and gold, old pictures, old pieces of painted 
leather, old carvings, ancient manuscripts in tatters, and ancient 
pieces of armour covered with rust, with many other things, and 
all in such admired disorder that it would have taken years to find 
out and know them well, to say nothing of the men servants and 
maid servants who waited on me, laughed at my questions, and 
made me laugh in my turn at them for their simple ways and 
speech. But this house is not the house of treasure of which it 
is my purpose to tell—it is only its epitome. I am to speak of 
Canada, not of Spain ; the land of realities, not of romance; of 
constant work, not of constant indolence. But in good sooth 
that ancient Spanish house much resembles what I found Canada 
to be—namely, the guardian of a valuable collection of old 
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things, good men and women, curious customs, and odd opinions, 
ill assorted, it is true, and stored away here and there, which to 
know well would require much time and patient waiting. As in 
the old Spanish house, so in Canada, I daily came on something 
new. The more I moved about, and the more people came into 
view, all the more did I like to linger in that new land filled with 
old memories, and old-fashioned folk, who had been made young 
by new endeavour. 

“Yonder,” said a friend to me, who was on a certain occa¬ 
sion driving me to see some natural salt wells, “Yonder lives one 
of our self-made men.” 

The house pointed out did not appear to me to belong to 
the ordinary self-made man. It was surrounded by one of the 
brightest and best gardens I had seen in that district, which is 
rightly called the Garden of Canada. Not far from it was 
Natawasauga Bay, which stretches into and forms part of the 
waters of Georgian Bay. 

Now, there is never any difficulty in making your way into a 
Canadian house, provided your entrance be marked with good 
will and courtesy; so my frend and I found easy access to the 
pleasant and substantial dwelling of the Canadian self-made man. 
I was not anxious to make his acquaintance—preferring to remain 
outside and look at things, which, although not self-made, were 
beautiful and of infinite value. But my friend, who was great on 
all matters pertaining to common salt, and had, in fact, come to 
consult with the self-made one about some salt wells, of which he 
was the owner, insisted on my going into the house with him, and 
in I went. I expected to find the self-made a ponderous, square¬ 
shouldered man, of heavy jaw, high cheek bones, a long chin, 
small eyes, who had forgotten to get a forehead in the process 
of his creation, and who, if he had ever been endowed with any 
of the simpler graces which help to make up human character, 
had obliterated them all in making himself anew. 
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The moment I saw him I enjoyed an agreeable surprise. He 
was still young, well built, with a good English face, a rich voice, 
a clear eye, an uncringing gait, and fresh and open in every 
look and gesture. He received us in a quiet, but thoroughly 
frank and easy manner; he took us into his private room, which 
was well littered with books and papers ; he went himself to the 
pantry, and brought out wine and other things, which he set 
before us with that sweet politeness which can only proceed 
from kindness of heart. 

This natural behaviour of the self-made, whom I shall call 
Job Spring, showed itself in other ways than by supplying us 
with refreshments. He took us round his garden, introduced us 
to the pigs, the poultry and the dogs, and explained the improv- 
ments which were of his own planning, together with certain 
projects for making his homestead as famous as it deserved to be. 

After a while my friend interposed, and said that as he had 
come to see the salt wells, he would like to be shown the way 
to them. On which Mr. Spring called to a serving man who 
was there, and said to him, 

“Take this gentleman to the springs; show him everything; 
tell him all you know; and be back in an hour whether the 
gentleman returns with you or not.” Then turning to me, he 
said, “ Do you wish to go with your friend, or will you remain 
here ? I shall be glad of a talk about the old country.” 

There was a mixture of peremptoriness and kindness in his 
tone and manner, that was pleasant to see and to hear, and I 
answered that I should prefer to remain and give him such 
home news as I could, if it would please him. 

“ I shall be more than pleased,” he said; “ I shall be very 
grateful.” 

No sooner had the others left us, and gone in the direction 
of the salt property, and we were alone, than a strange feeling 
took possession of me. It was a troublesome, half-awakened 
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consciousness that I had met this man before, and known him 
under some conditions that were not of the pleasantest kind. 
This feeling, or what I might call mental spasm, did not last 
more than a second, nor did it again return, until, after awhile, 
it came back attended with a few veritable facts which made 
me speculate, as I had often done before, and still oftener since 
on the mysterious manner in which the lives of some men seem 
to be linked together. 

From the garden we strolled back into the little room where 
we had been received, and after shutting the door, but before 
taking a seat, I was asked in a quiet, untroubled voice. 

“ Do you know London, and the country round about— 
I mean in the direction of Surrey ? ” 

Now it was to Surrey, while Job and I were together in 
the garden, that my thoughts had suddenly flown. 

Quick as lightning the whole truth flashed across my mind, 
and I knew the man’s early history, although as I have said. I 
had never before seen him, or heard his name, nor had he 
said more words than I have here set down concerning him¬ 
self which could have given me the least hint of who he was, 
where he had come from, or what had been the course of his 
life. It was not until my friend had left us for the salt pits 
that this secret communion between my own spirit and that of' 
the unknown man before me had begun; and it continued to 
increase in pleasantness after the first moment of uncertainty 
had passed away. I discovered that he did not care about mere 
newspaper tidings from England; his wants were deeper, and 
we fell into a vein of homely talk chiefly about ourselves. I. 
even got the length of calling him by his Christian name. 

I had risen from my seat, and was walking about the room, 
talking to Job all the time, and now and then looking at the 
goodly row of books on the shelves. The first book I picked 
out contained a name, the sight of which sent a thrill of plea- 
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sure to my heart. The name belonged to a relative of mine, 
and which if I could publish here would send a like thrill of 
pleasure through all who read these words. Job saw me take 
out this book, and saw me restore it to its place again. Then 
turning my back to him, and going to look through the window 
in order to hide what he must have discovered in my face had 
he caught sight of it, I said to him, in a cheerful voice: 

“Job, they call you a self-made man; how do you like it ?” 

“ Like it ? ” he replied ; “ it is one of the worst names a 
man can go by. I have often tried to stop it, but it is of no 
use; the people here are so accustomed to it.” 

“What arrogance and pride there is about it. Talk of self- 
conceit, this is the con'eeit of the devil,” I said. “Do you not 
think this evil phras- to be a real Yankee product of Yankee 
independence and l lister, and springs from their money-making 
republicanism? ’’ 

“I think,” answered Job, with much seriousness, and as if 
he were pained by my alluding to Americans in terms which he 
considered to be intended for an insult or a sneer, “I think 
that the phrase a ‘self-made man’ -was at first a mere idle word 
—and it is so still, in many cases—used thoughtlessly, and 
seldom or never intended to bear the meaning you would put 
upon it.” 

“ Then why should it offend you ?” I inquired, “ when it 
is applied to yourself?” 

“Well, you see, it depends upon how people are brought up. 
In this country,” he continued, “ a man is taught very early to 
rely upon himself; the children are much smarter than our 
children are at home. I have seen young lads do things which, 
for intelligence and courage, would put a whole English village to 
the blush, including both the parson and the squire.” 

“ What do you mean by being brought up differently?” 

“Well,” said Job, in thoughtful earnestness, “I mean chiefly 
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the way that sacred things are taught to them. From their very 
earliest days, English children—at least the children at Home of the 
class to which I belong—are made to feel that they are nothing 
else but prisoners: the earth their prison, the great Father their 
jailor, and his Son the one who comes and persuades the Father 
to be kind to them, and let the little jail birds go free; these 
terrible symbols of an intellectual religion stick in the child’s 
mind ; they haunt it, and fill it with images of terror, or with 
notions as tantalising as lighted lamps hung over your wheels 
when driving through clean darkness ; such imaginings make the 
chid timid, and very pliable to the first powerful influence which 
comes upon it.” 

Job’s sentences were very nearly missing fire, so he pulled up 
in this rhetorical fashion— 

“Whereas,” he went on, “ in the children’s schools here, while 
they are taught much that is like this, it is not all like it, there is 
something else besides; they learn much of natural objects; they 
get ideas; they get abundance of fresh air ”— 

“ They get, in short,” I struck in, “ a variety of moral and 
mental food. But do you mean to say that the English child is 
taught the fear of God in some way that it hurts its moral nature ; 
and that this is not the case with the American child ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I do mean to say it, and I say more, that 
this over-much talk about the Almighty, dressing him in black like 
an undertaker, surrounding him—not with the charm of mystery, 
but with its jargon—stifles in the child all power to reach after 
Him, except as a being who can do anything and everything He 
likes: and, although they soon discover that He never does inter¬ 
fere with them in the way they have been led to expect, yet they 
get the notion that He is as changeable, and as full of interference 
as their own parents." 

“Job, you are an atheist,” I said, with as much grim humour 
as I could throw into my voice, putting a bold, unaltered facs 
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upon the whole matter, hoping to divert his thoughts from what 
1 knew to be at that time directing and colouring them. 

Job, however, went on unmoved, and proceeded as follows :— 

“ i think I can safely say that no man has tried more than I 
have to help poor fellows who left the old country and came oat 
here to this Canada ‘to better their condition,’ as they were 
told they would, but which they never did and never will, because 
they never had anything to better. They are not men at all— 
except in shape, and not much of men in that; they have the 
brains of birds or rabbits, who build their nests and make their 
holes, as they did at the creation; and if you insist on their being 
men, and learning different ways, and obeying a different master 
to what they have been accustomed, they simply back, and jib, 
and go and get drunk, and enter the hard and active service of 
Satan, because, indeed, they are not strong enough, and were never 
taught to fight in the active service of God.” 

To which I replied: “Job, all this is very dreadful; and I am 
beginning y> suspect you are a Ranter, a Republican, or, as I said 
just now, an atheist, and let me tell you I ought to know what 
that is, for I think I have known more men of the clerical pro¬ 
fession than any man who has lived for sixty years in various 
parts of the Christian world.” But Job apparently did not hear 
my remarks; he was like a hound on the scent, and not to be 
diverted from the pursuit by the babbling of a shallow brook. 

“ I mean, of course,” he proceeded, “ the untaught, ill-fed poor; 
the beings who cannot think, nor even see anything but the food 
they eat; or smell anything but what they give off in sweat; or 
feel anything but what they wear to hide them from the cold, and 
who are as much good in a country like this as a wheelbarrow 
is for helping a man over ten miles of soft snow ten feet thick.” 

And all this ignorance, imbecility, and stereotyped or wooden 
notions which belong to the poor emigrant classes who leave 
England for Canada, he traced to the defective training, or no 
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training, which they had received, as well as to a certain religious 
cramming which, he said, stilled them in childhood. 

The impression which Job Spring’s conversation produced on 
me, and which deepened at every turn, was that Canada was a 
splendid man-growing country. It had certainly produced Job 
Spring, and I think that if some of the Englishmen whom I know 
in various parts of South America, in India, in Africa, and the 
Spanish Main, even in Australia, had selected Canada as the field 
of their future lives and labours, instead of going to the bad, as 
many of them have gone, they would have strengthened the good 
that was in them, and reaped the very opposite kind of harvest to 
that which they have garnered, and might now be living on corn 
instead of having to feed for the rest of their lives on husks, in 
the company of swine. 

If Job had been left to himself when a boy in England, he 
would have added to the number of its permanent criminal 
population; but being taken in hand at the right time 
—supplied with the physic appropriate to his malady—in other 
words, made to labour with his hands, taught to plough, and sow, 
and reap, in short, the very things in which he was able to 
achieve success—he became, as he now is, one of the most 
perfect men I have ever met. To Job every new day seemed 
to be an addition to his personal pleasures, and he convinced 
me that he went to bed for the express purpose, and with the 
fixed faith of rising to a better day than he had as yet seen. 

“ Job,’’ I said to him, as the above passed through my 
mind, “ what splendid health you have.” 

“Well, you see,” he answered, with an easy smile, which I 
verily believe had in it the slightest curve of a sneer, “ I have 
no debts, except one that I can never pay. I have no fears, no 
anxiety, except such as now and then come to make me ashamed 
of the manner in which I have wasted much time. But,” he 
added, with a curious dash of suspicion in his eyes as he 
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looked at me, “do you think good health comes from being 
well off?” 

I replied that I had a sneaking sort of belief that good 
health was much mixed up with, and was a good deal dependent 
upon, good conduct and perhaps right thinking. 

“It has, I think, more to do with right doing,” said Job; 
“and as for opportunities of doing right being so few, I can’t 
agree with those who so complain. It is not my experience. I 
know that the more right things a man does the more he 
can do, and the easier can he do them; and one of the 
most mischievous errors ever taught in book or pulpit is, 
that it is easier or pleasanter for a man to do wrong than 
right.” 

This is not a tithe of what my friend said on this subject, 
but I forget the rest, for I am ashamed to say, that good as 
Job’s preaching was, I was getting rather tired of it; and in 
order to get him to talk more of Canada, I changed the 
topic by remarking, “ I wish we could get into the right way of 
thinking about this emigration business, which everybody dis¬ 
cusses with as much levity as if it were a revelation from 
heaven, and which apparently no one understands in a thorough 
and perfect way.” I was the more anxious to hear what Job 
had to say on this momentous matter, because I was sure that 
he had given to it a portion of his own healthy thoughts. 

“What a spectacle of shame it is,” I remarked, “to see so 
many beggars and thieving tramps not only in Canada, but 
through all the Eastern States of America. How docs it come 
about ? ’’ 

“There are faults on both sides,” said Job, with great prompt¬ 
ness and moderation; “it is a long story, and an awkward 
business to discuss. There is no use in going back, or 
quarrelling; if tl^jre were, a few Cabinet Ministers would have to 
be dug up and be hanged, as well as innumerable jobbers in land, 
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and not a few local jobbers in colonial politics,” but, continued 
Job in his dogmatic fashion, “ I am myself a living example of 
the :;igut thing to til-: done. The exactly right and appropriate 
thing to be done with me was done; had I been sent from the 
old country to Canada without first being taught to do the things 
I had to do; or had I come here without guide or friend to 
receive me, I should even now be a beggar, or a thief, or at best 
a mere splinter in the bucket, instead of one of the staves which 
compose it.” 

“ Or one of the hoops which bind it together,” I said. 

“ A steady stream of emigration has set in from England to 
Canada,” Job continued, “which nobody can stop, and which 
nobody ought to try to stop, but it might and should ba 
regulated; it might and should be a blessing to both countries. 
There are a good many people in England who are worth a 
matter of .£5,000 sterling, and all that they can make this sum 
to yield will be £250 a-year, or £300 a-ycar at the most, and 
with this the man has several children to educate and provide for; 
rent to pay—sometimes the devil to pay besides, who is a very 
expensive and peremptory party to deal with. These men would 
flourish in Canada, and Canada would flourish the more their 
number increased; and what is more, they would be of greater use 
to England in Canada than they are at present by remaining at 
home.” 

“ How do you make that out ? ’’ I inquired. 

“ Easy enough,” was the answer. “ These people so long as 
they stop at home, merely live from hand to mouth. Every year 
they buy fewer in'-gs, for their purchasing powers are diminished 
every year l' suer expensive luxuries, as, among other things, 
fantastically cgj ",.ed children ; but once out here, their ability to 
buy would only be limited by their ability to consume, which I 
assure you grows amazingly. That is one class of men who ought 
to be encouraged to emigrate to Canada ; the others are those 
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who should be compelled to do so, and by a hearty co-operation, 
this would be easy enough.” 

“ How compelled?” 1 inquired, with much amazement. 

“Just as some folk from being cold are compelled to work to 
get themselves warm; or as the epicure is now and then compelled 
to take a blue pill to aid his digestive organs; or like the people 
of the highways and hedges, who were, on a certain occasion, 
compelled to come in to a wedding feast.” 

“ Do you mean that you would have the Colonial Secretary of 
State go tramping up and down the kingdom, beating up recruits 
for the Colonies ? ” 

“ There are plenty of officers of the kingdom already to do 
that, if they would only do their work,” said Job. “ The British 
Colonies ought to have been held out to the British workman as 
prizes to win and rewards to earn, anti as places of distinction 
for which all were to contend; and this idea is fast making its way 
among the people, who know that by thrift, uprightness, and the 
practice of other virtues, there is a career open to them in the 
Colonies equal to that which made many obscure men famous in 
England 300 vears ago. Unluckily for us, the first use that we 
made of one of the most splendid of our new domains was to 
transport there our desperate criminals, instead of honest, in¬ 
dustrious men. These latter, when British Capital became 
devoted to manufactures, and machinery displaced operatives, and 
operatives became herded in great shops, and labour became 
more and more divided, we then proceeded to do the enormous 
wrong of building for them great houses of state, called work- 
houses, keeping them and encouraging them in idleness by out¬ 
door relief, and even indoor protection, clothing them, send teach¬ 
ing their children at the expense of those who still 'had' work to 
do, and could get paid for it. Again, the word ‘ emigrant,’ 
which should suggest ideas sparkling with health, h"pe, and pros¬ 
perity, has been debased, and degraded into low m .anings by its 
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association with the very scum of the people; and so, what with 
transportation, and able-bodied paupers, to say nothing of filthy 
emigrant ships, and wrecks of emigrant ships, pilfering, over-paid, 
Colonial Government emigration officers, land sharks, and money 
sharpers, thousands of good, sound-hearted English work-folk 
have been deterred from even thinking of emigration ; and they 
have gone through many years of a cheerless life, its only charm 
to them being that it was unstained by crime, and that they had 
never troubled the parish.” 

I asked my friend a hundred questions about a scheme for co¬ 
operative farming in Canada, also concerning the best way for 
investing the word emigration with greater attraction, but could 
get no cut-and-dricd answer from him ; he loved to roam among 
the poetical forms of things, and if I were to give my own candid 
opinion of his notions regarding emigration, commigration, and 
emigrants; crime and poverty ; and human happiness and misery 
in general—especially English human happiness and misery—it 
would amount to this : that the man, or order of men, who would 
try to cheer a poor fellow, whose chief affliction arose from having 
no work to do, by preaching to him the blessedness of a possible 
heaven, instead of warming his blood by telling him of the real 
paradise existing upon earth, and how to reach it, did not know 
one of the main duties of a preacher, or did not care to exercise 
the power which had been placed in his hands. 

It is open to any one to retort upon me that I know little of 
the functions of the preacher. I admit it with all candour; 
but if I know nothing of this, I know what it is to hear 
the first lessons read; and if it is expected of me that I 
should continue to do this for pastime and not for prac¬ 
tical profit, I beg to be excused. It is utterly loathsome to 
me to hear things read out of the book of Joshua, for 
example, which are enough to set the heart of a miser on 
fire, and yet be expected to keep cool. The heroic Joshua 
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and his spies arc needed again, in our own day. Even the 
harlot, it would seem from the second chapter of that ad¬ 
mirable history, is capable of being turned to great and noble 
uses under the inspiration or influence of heroes. Perhaps 
there never was a more noble coloniser than Joshua. He 
certainly did things with a very high hand; but being now 
a property of the modern priest, reduced to the level of a 
spiritual type, of course, he is not held up to us for example. 
This, however, I contend is not the lay, nor the common- 
sense view of the case. 

Here my friend, who had been looking after the salt property, 
returned, and having taken a scat with us in the same room, Job, 
with the decision which distinguished him, plunged swiftly into 
the matter, and settled it, in his own way and after his own 
original fashion. It was his method of dealing with the man of 
salt that increased my curiosity and interest in his emigration 
scheme. He began as follows, addressing my companion : 

“ Do you like the property ? " 

“ I do,” replied the other, who did not much relish saying so 
point blank, Scotchman as he was, but could not help himself. 

“ Are you quite satisfied that you can do with it all that you 
can reasonably expect ? ” 

“Well, Mr. Spring, I want to know how much money you 
want for this property ; how you wish the money to be paid, and 
so forth; and then you may leave me to form my own opinion as 
to what I can make by the bargain.” 

“ Not so,” answered Job. “ I have no need to sell, but 
am much in need of a good neighbour; and if I con! 
make up my mind that I should have a good one in you, 
that would go a great way with me in coming to terms. From 
this letter you have brought me, I find that you have been a 
lumberman.” 

“Lumbering is still my business, but I have taken a fancy to 
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salt,” said the other, who was beginning to feel a little more 
at case. 

“ Very well. I don’t ask you for any money, but you shall liawe 
the salt springs for 85,000 worth of lumber, to be delivered her® 
next fall at current rates, and you shall pay me 6 per cent, on all 
profits you make above 85,000 a year for the next five years. 
Those are my terms. We need not discuss them, if I have made 
myself clear; it would be waste of time for you to try and alter 
them.” 

“ They are clear enough; but I should like to think them 
over,” replied the man of lumber. 

“Take a turn in the garden,” said Job, rising and giving the 
man his liat, who could do nothing else but go out into the 
garden whether to think over the said terms or not. Then, 
addressing himself to me, he said, “ You did not tell me your 
name, I think ? Or have I forgotten it ? ” 

“Adaud," I answered, unblushingly. 

He repeated it, and said that it sounded more like a woman’s 
name than a man’s. 

“I did not say Adelaide,” quoth I, “but Adaud," giving to 
it its full Arabic sound. 

“ Then it is not an English name ? ” he said, interrogatively, 
which I answered in the affirmative. 

“ It came from Spain,” I added, “ and let me tell you there 
are many useful lessons to be learned in Spain. For example, 
the last time I travelled through Castile, I passed by a little 
farm-house by the wayside in the middle of a hot day in August, 
and my companions and I turned in there, and we were kindly 
entreated by the poor people to whom the house and farm 
belonged. We six, in the space of two hours, consumed three 
gallons of wine, a dozen small loaves of fine bread, and several 
pounds of delicious raisins, such as you never taste out of Spain, 
and how much, think you, did that elegant wayside repast cost?’ 
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“ Perhaps ten dollars,” was the reply. 

“ It cost exactly ten fence," I continued, which uncommer¬ 
cial transaction took place near to the village of Caiamocha, in 
the valley of the Jilloca, once one of the most fertile tracts of 
country in the Peninsula; but alas! there are now in that region 
more ruins than habitable dwellings, and more houses than 
men." 

“How came that about?’’ inquired Job, who, like a hungry 
fish, rose at every strange fly that was cast above him. 

“ It came about,” I said, nothing loth to tell, “ through a 
religious difference. That romantic valley, like many another in 
Spain, now so desolate and dreary to look at, was once alive with 
thousands of men, women, and children, by whose constant free 
labour and skill, the hills and dales gave fragrance to heaven, and 
health to the earth. But one fine morning—the mornings are 
always fine out there—all these busy people were turned out neck 
and crop, bag and baggage, because they could not be made to 
believe in the Pope, or make believe that Mary, the Jewish 
Maiden, was the mother of God, and ever since that sublime act 
of sweeping the Roman Catholic House of Spain clean of heretics, 
adorning it not with gold, but with the tinsel of commerce, and 
governing it with an unhappy race of men who have made 
the earth groan with their crimes, it has become occupied with 
the worst of evil spirits for which there is now abundance of room, 
the country, to speak in plain English, has been ever going from 
bad to worse; people starve in the midst of plenty; poorer than 
poverty-stricken Job, they are as proud as Lucifer, and are 
more piteously ignorant than the romantic person who ripped up 
the goose which laid the golden eggs.” 

“Oh said Job, “you are speaking of the Moors. I have 
often read about them, but never till now since you began to 
speak of them have I ever realized the force or meaning of 
what I read. What a wonderful thing is sympathy. I shall go 
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back to my lessons to read and learn again the chapter of the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain.” 

“And you may add the Jews,”—but wishing to get back to the 
subject of emigration, which I contend has been robbed of its 
beauty and clothed with rags, because of the selfishness and greed 
of respectable money-mongers who have traded on the holy 
things of our common life, I added, “ If you go offering such 
a premium as that of making English labourers and artizans 
landed proprietors in Canada, there will be no need of a 
profligate Duke of Lerma, or an eloquent bachelor of divinity, 
or crusading bishops, and an imbecile, easily-terrified king 
to make Devon and Dorset as desolate ‘ as the Valley of 
Daroka.’” 

“ There’s no such fear, nor are the two cases the same," said 
Job; “for the more the colonies have prospered, the more has 
England prospered; and if it had not been for her Colonies, there 
is no telling where England might have been now. Empty back 
into England at any moment the Canadas, the Australias, and the ^ 
real English-feeling people now settled in the United States, 
and you would have a revolution—as great as any of the past, 
and very different from all of them.” 

“ While I admit what you say,” I replied, “ that there is no 
parallel between the expulsion of the Moors from Spain and the 
emigration of skilled and unskilled workmen from the Mother 
Country to the plantations, yet the same result might follow to 
England as followed to Spain. If, for example, all the colonies, 
after receiving the English army of workers which England has 
trained and taught, and led to victories, in which the whole world has 
shared, should take it into their heads to impose prohibitive duties 
on British merchandise, as some of them have done already." 

“ I have no fear,” Job answered, “about what you say of pro¬ 
hibitive duties ever coming to anything serious. Here and there 
you may find a few political philosophers who are to the resi 
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of British colonists what the Irvingites are to the great bulk of 
British Christians, but they are too fantastical to do any perma¬ 
nent harm.”* 

“ Do you think that any wide-spread tendency still exists in 
Canada to give up the Union Jack for the “Stars and Stripes?” I 
inquired, ntending to keep up the discussion under a new guise. 

“ Such a tendency exists, but it is not wide-spread,” said Job. 
“ It is confined to men whose existence depends upon competi¬ 
tion, who live to keep up the contagion of competition, and who 
believe competition and nothing else to be the one spirit that 
Tules the universal race, and guides, prompts, and sanctifies its 
progress. But those men are becoming fewer in number every 
day, and every day their number will grow less the faster the 
colonies of Great Britain determine the peculiar character each is 
going to play in the future.” 

“ If you can give me some illustration, easy to comprehend, of 
what you mean in this matter of competition, I shall be very 
grateful to you,” I said. 

“There is nothing more easy," replied Job, with alacrity. 
“ You,” he continued, “ have lately been residing at Lake Superior. 
Can you tell me anything about the great copper mines and mills, 
and smelting houses up there ? ” 

“ I can tell you everything,” I answered. 

“Then tell me,” said the domineering Job, “how much 
copper they produce there in a year?” 


* This conversation took place during the lime that the Mackenzie 
Government were in office—more than four years ago. There are two sides 
to this question of protection. The example of the United States cannot be 
lightly disregarded, or its policy discussed by having recourse to political 
superstitions or dogmatic arguments of English free-traders, however eminent 
in authority or practised in elocution. Uy means of protection the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States are paying off their colossal national debt, and Mr. 
.Sherman, tile Secretary to the Treasury, announces a surplus for this year of 
one hundred millions of dollars. 
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“ Something less than fifteen thousand tons,” I replied. 

“Are you able to say how much copper is lost by being 
hastily turned to impalpable powder, and so made unsaveable 
by any known process in producing those fifteen thousand tons ? ” 

“ I can tell you—and what is more, I am the first who in¬ 
vestigated that subject on a scale of operations sufficiently large 
to make me an authority upon it. I have carefully analysed the 
waste sands of more than a hundred mines on Lake Superior, 
which contained the unsaved copper—and can have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying, that in producing the fifteen thousand tons from 
the mines, smelting and sending them to market, more than ten 
thousand tons are every year lost in the operation.” 

Here Job, who was sitting in a low arm chair, thrust back his 
head, thrust forward his legs, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
opened his eyes, kept looking at me for five minutes, and never 
said a word during that interval in our conversation. 

“ You are sure of your facts ?” he inquired at last. 

On which I, who had been often asked the same before by 
people who are never sure of anything themselves, begged him not 
to waste time in putting such a question to me. 

“You have been in Chili, Adalid?” 

This was the first time he had called me by that name, to 
which I replied by saying that I had; that Chili possessed 
abundance of copper for all the world for centuries to come ; 
that it could supply copper to Europe cheaper than Europe could 
produce it itself, and that what it could do for Europe it could as 
easily do for the United States and the Canadas as well. 

“ Here, then, you have the simple illustration you ask for of 
the ‘contagious evil of competition,”’ said Job, in mournful 
earnestness. “The Government of the United States, in order to 
help to become richer certain of its rich men, implicated in the 
guilt of competing with their betters in the matter of copper, 
imposed a duty of 2id. a pound on copper from Chili; and now 
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their Government compels every citizen of the United States who 
buys a copper saucepan, tea-kettle, or other vessel made of copper, 
to pay 2 Id. per pound on ten thousand tons of copper every year; 
or, to make the problem more simple, to pay that sum for going 
through the hideous idleness of emptying one hole—the mine 
—to fill another—the lake—into which the unsaveable copper is 
thrown. 

“The loss to the citizens of the United States,” he went on 
to say, “ is beyond my power to calculate, for it is not merely the 
loss of two thousand times ten thousand twopence-halfpennies 
every year, there is besides the loss to Cousin Jonathan of a 
market where he could get a better price for some of his own 
goods than he could get elsewhere, besides many other goods 
which are not commercial commodities.” 

“And now as you have given me a surprise by your analyses, 
I will,” Job went on to say, “give you one in exchange. I 
happened to be staying with an acquaintance in Washington at 
the time the copper tariff bill was passed through Congress. 
Andrew Johnson was then President. Congress and Senate 
passed that bill, and the President put his veto upon it. One of 
the best State papers written by a President for many years in any 
country was the message which Andrew Johnson sent to the 
Senate, in which he set forth his reasons for his veto; but the 
copper tariff bill was carried in spite of all.” 

“‘How,’do you ask? I will tell you,” continued Job. “A 
gentleman was sent to Washington by the copper masters of 
Boston and Lake Superior, on what is called a log-rolling and 
lobbying expedition. He was a copper master himself, and once 
an officer in the United States Army. To these qualifications he 
added those of being a hearty toper, and a gamester fond of 
playing at poker and euchre. He was supplied with sufficient 
funds to enable him to take expensive rooms, and live in style at 
one of the chief hotels in Washington. This agent of the copper 
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masters kept open house. Every night there was a great carouse ; 
every night the game of euchre attracted many Congress men and 
Senators to the log-roller’s rooms. From euchre they got to 
poker, another highly speculative game of cards, at which you 
can lose as many dollars in an hour as you could throw into the 
sea in the same time, if you threw them in by handfuls at a 
time. The log-roller was the chief winner. On the day the 
copper tariff bill came before Congress, he confidentially informed 
his friends that if they would only vote for that bill he would 
never ask them to pay what they owed him in that matter of 
poker; and after that fashion was the copper tariff bill of the 
United States passed through its Parliament.” 

I did not make any reply to this, but sat dumb and ashamed 
to open my lips, for Job’s story I knew to be true; and I knew 
personally the redoubted citizen who figured in that transaction. 
So I kept peace. What stunned me was that this story had 
become common, was in everybody’s mouth, and the telling it 
evoked on numerous occasions an outburst of hearty applause, 
which to me sounded like anthems from the bottomless pit. 

“ I should be very glad, by the way,” continued Job, in a new 
tone, “if you would give me, for my own information, some 
account of what you saw in the copper district of Lake Superior.” 

“There is not very much to see,” I replied, and begged him 
to be more specific in his demand. 

“ What is the extent of this copper region, and what is the 
general appearance of the landscape? How many towns and 
villages are there, and how do they look ? ” 

“If you include iron mining together with the copper, the 
mining district on the American side of Lake Superior is in one 
continuous line, 600 miles long and 60 miles wide in some parts, 
in others it is less. From Marquette to Ontonorgan, the last 
village to the North-west, before reaching Duluth, the distance is 
between 200 and 300 miles, and all the land between those two 
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points is highly metalliferous. There are more than a dozen 
towns and villages scattered over that space, and all, with the 
exception of Marquette, are the most abject-looking and misery- 
stricken towns I have ever seen in any part of the world. The 
landscape looks like a murdered thing—a gazing-stock for angels 
and men. You see nothing for miles and miles as you travel 
along in summer-time but signs of violence; the blackened stumps 
of great trees which have been burnt down, look like charred 
corpses. There are also great hills of waste sand, and mountains 
of broken stones; forsaken mines, surmounted by fragments of 
machinery, which hang silent in the air, and might have been 
used for the execution of thieves and murderers. All is like this 
till you come to Calumet, where you find the largest native copper 
mine that is known in the world. All the little streams which 
once ran through the Huron Hills, and carried copper in them, 
would appear to have emptied themselves into what now seems to 
be an inexhaustible pit of copper, called the Hecla and Calumet 
mine. Here the town is substantial looking, and even healthy; 
and carries itself as if it were not to be frightened out of its wits 
in the night-time, and scared away before the morning. .But all 
the other places, if, perhaps, we except L’Ance, are beggarly, filthy, 
and ugly, and, as if they could, would not only steal your purse, 
but cut your throat into the bargain." 

“ Did you know any of the working people—the miners, for 
example, in any of those towns?" inquired Job Spring. 

“ I made it my business to know as many as I could in every 
one of them,” I said. “ I lived among them, ate and drank with 
them, and I know more about them than I like to tell.” 

“Give me,” said Job, “a general idea of the people; who 
they were, where they came from, how they looked, and how they 
lived.” 

“The great majority,” I said, “ were from Cornwall ; there was 
a good sprinkling of Germans, a few French, not a few but a 
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good many Irish, and an odd lot of Bohemians, Poles, Hunga¬ 
rians, and Swedes. They were, for the most part, hard-working, 
kind-hearted men, and full of sterling character. A good number 
had saved a little money. The Germans and French were given 
to spending their Sundays in shooting little birds or going after 
deer. The Cornish were, in their general ways, less intelligent, 
having no chapels, or Sunday-schools, or religious excitement to 
keep them up to their old standard, and these relapsed into sulki¬ 
ness and general dulness. A few of their number had, however, 
become rich, and were very good, kind-hearted, wise men, accord¬ 
ing to their light and opportunities; but the native-born American 
was always every way superior to them all. The women fared the 
worst, and the poor Cornish women worse than any. Many went 
mad. One poor fellow, whose children were growing apace, who 
had built himself a very decent home, and earned good wages, 
was married to one of these unhappy creatures. She had taken 
to drink. The stillness of the lake-shore, with its stretch of un¬ 
ruffled water, the cloudless sky, the flowerless earth, the murdered 
trees, the absence of church bells, and of every other familiar thing 
which belongs to English life, the value of whose ministry is never 
known till it is lost, bewildered her, and then she lost her senses. 
She made her man’s home a hell upon earth; she starved his 
children; she broke his furniture to pieces, and smashed his 
crockery. At last he left her, then she followed after and found 
him, but he refused to take her back; so one day, as she stood 
moaning in the street, she deliberately stripped herself stark naked 
and stood before his door until he, for very shame, was compelled 
to take her in.” 

“ That will do,” said Job. “ I do not want to hear any more. 
I had an idea that some such life must be the outcome of passing 
Acts of Congress by the arts of the gambler. I knew that the 
worst forms of human misery and degradation are to be found 
there where competition is the order of the day. I thought I 
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knew the full meaning of the cant phrase, ‘ protection to native 
industries’ in our Colonies. I perceive that I had something 
to learn ; and I thank you for the knowledge you have given 

__„ It 

me. 

Here the man who wanted to buy the salt-pits again inter¬ 
rupted us by putting his head in at the door and inquiring, 

“ Is the six per cent on the five thousand a-year to be paid in 
cash or lumber?” 

Job replied that if that was all he stuck at, he might take his 
choice. When the bargain was struck, and all necessary docu¬ 
ments signed, Job asked us to take dinner and remain with him 
for the night, which we did. 

The dinner to which Job invited us was of an early English 
type; I mean that it was not what we now understand by a 
dinner-party. We began at once on roast beef, without any 
prefatory soup, fish, or anything else. But the beef was a marvel 
of succulent tenderness; so were the vegetables. The fruit pies 
were delightful, so was the bread, which, somehow, made you 
believe that it was made by the hand of a woman; so light was 
it that it retained the perfume of the wheat from which it was 
made. Job drank home-brewed ale all throughout dinner, but 
provided wine for those of weaker stomachs. We were waited on 
by a maid. 

The man whose soul was in the salt pits, went early to bed ; 
and Job and I remained alone till very late before we said good¬ 
night, and we talked chiefly about the eternal question of emigration. 

The earnestness with which my host spoke of the ignorance, 
ineptitude, and stolid idleness of the poor emigrants who were 
•sent out of England to Canada, in the vain hope of bettering their 
condition, approached to fierceness. 

“Is it not all their own fault,” he continued, in a milder tone, 
‘as you might see after five minutes’ talk with them; at the same 
•time it was easy to find out that they had simply been got rid of for 
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the good of those who remained behind—at least they came to think 
so themselves. For they speedily discovered that everything they 
had been told about Canada they had been told wrong; their 
stupid hopes had been raised by pretty pictures, and no pains 
were taken to help them towards realizing them.” 

“ But Job,” I struck in, “this matter of the emigration of the 
poor is still going on \ what would you do to improve things ? 
You appear to have thought about it, and to have some ex¬ 
perience in it. Give us some practical advice without ranting.” 

“ Do ? ” he exclaimed, “ I would begin by undoing.” 

“ Oh! you would send us back all the moral cripples—the 
drunkards, thieves, and thriftless ones. I remember the Aus¬ 
tralians once threatened to transfer back to England all the 
convicts which she had sent to Van Dieman’s Land.” 

“Did they?” replied Job, with much astonishment. “Well, 
I do not mean that, nor should we gain much by it. But let me 
say that before I was allowed to emigrate they first put me on to 
a farm for three years, where I had to work, and to work much 
harder than I had to do when I first came here. I was then 
fifteen years old. When I arrived there was a friend to receive 
me. And then I had to begin to learn things which, if I had not 
before been taught the way of learning, I should soon have got 
sick of, thrown them up, and run away perhaps.” 

To me it was very delightful to hear Job thus refer to his early 
life, and I remarked, “That is the way they began with you ; but 
how do you propose to begin with those who have been begun 
with at the wrong end ? ” 

“Oh!” he sighed,.“it shames me to think of the horrible 
crimes, the laziness, the misery arid waste of human life always to 
be found in England which need not be.” 

“Come to the point, Job,” JE cried out, “and do not go 
fretting and pining in that painful manner. What would you do, 
I ask again?” 
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“There are so many sides to the question, that it is not 
quite so easy as choosing a knife to choose which side of the 
emigration question to provide for first; but, no doubt, if we can 
get hold of the master principle, all the rest will follow like a flock 
of sheep.” 

Here there was a silence, and, to my disgust, it was broken by 
Job asking, “How many parsons are there in England, do you 
think?” I was getting somewhat wearied with what seemed 
to be a mania of his. I believe that Job Spring had hot an 
idea in his head that was not connected with a parson, so I 
answered with some indifference. 

“ Oh, as many as jackdaws, I should think—not less than fifty 
thousand of all kinds.” 

“ A vast population, devoted, for the most part, to the pro¬ 
pagation of talk,” remarked Job, in a tone that carried no malice, 
but some evident regret. “ Hundreds of thousands of starving 
men and careworn women consoled by hearing of paradise, who 
never get the slightest chance of learning how to behave in 
paradise should they ever get there.” 

“Pray go on,” I interposed; “have no care for me, I am 
accustomed to free speech and thinking.” 

“ In this our Canada,” continued Job, as quietly as if he were 
winding a ball of worsted, “there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land waiting to be made into a garden, and yonder in 
England are hundreds of thousands of labourers standing idle, not 
earning a penny—many preferring to steal it; and the preachers 
of paradise seldom or never open their lips to these idlers to 
tell them of a vineyard to which they might go, and in which they 
can work, much less to command or hire them to go to work 
in it.” 

“What rant and cant is this ?” I demanded. “Where have 
you been; what company do you keep? Do you perchance 
correspond with the author of‘Modern Painters?’” 
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“I never heard of the gentleman,” Job continued. “You 
ashed me for my ideas, and I am trying to give them to you. If 
you do not interrupt me, I shall the sooner get through. Now if 
those shepherds of the sheep were to offer a real paradise to these 
poor, as they might, not as a boon, but as a joy; an inheritance to 
improve and beautify—what men, sheep and shepherds, they might 
become, and what a change would happen in the world! There 
might be held here in Canada fifty farms of forty acres each, and 
two of these farms should be six times the size of the others, for 
larger and more varied work, and where model fanning would be 
carried on. There should be also farms where the untaught 
labourer would be received on his arrival from England, drilled on 
it, and kept at his work and prepared for better and higher things. 
One of the better things would be his own land, on to which he 
would pass when he had laboured for a period of two years. He 
would be enrolled in the Dominion Militia at once, and if he 
stuck to his duty he would receive farm implements, seed, and 
oxen on easy terms from the General in command, after a 
certain time, which, as I have said, need not exceed two years, 
and”- 

“ Hold !” I cried. “ Do me the favour to tell me, where are 
the poor parsons to get the hundred thousand pounds or so with 
which to start this delightful militant-agricultural man-helping 
Utopia?” 

“ Get it! Where do they get their stained glass from ? and 
their brass filigree and twisted candlesticks, to say nothing of the 
gilt cocks stuck on spires, which cost hundreds of pounds a-piece ? 
Let them build churches of living stones; they will cost less 
money, and endure much longer than any that are built of blue 
stone or Portland. Say we start with a capital of a hundred 
thousand pounds, we should have no difficulty in getting it. We 
could draw up a prospectus that would make men’s guineas start 
out of their pockets like fleas start when the blinds are drawn 
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and you begin to move. We should not have the least trouble in 
getting labourers, n getting the farms, in raising corn and beef, 
potatoes, barley; and we could become the greatest cheese¬ 
mongers that the sun ever shone upon." 

“Oh!" he exclaimed in fervent language, “how many hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of pounds have been thrown into such quick¬ 
sands as the Eliza Mine, oil wells, and schemes of impossible 
railways, and not a groat into the one only profitable y£ all 
investments—namely, that of human industry guided by know¬ 
ledge!” 

“ That is an idea which I should think would be able to fight 
its own way in the world, if it gets a chance,” I said. 

“ It is a great idea,” said Job, “ and like many another of its 
kind, no one knows who first gave it out. Is it not a thing of 
marvel that we should have among us so many men of really great 
intellect, and so few with what may be called great ideas ? If 
money-making could only for once be connected with a groat idea, 
even money-making might become a means of grace. I could 
name three men who by themselves could make a sensible im¬ 
pression on the food supplies of England—a marked sensible 
impression on that truly hideous spectacle called able-bodied 
pauperism—and gain ten times more profit than they gain at 
present by dealing in other people’s money, taking care of it, 
or doing the easy work of mere pawnbrokers. But they cannot 
commit them to this, because these men are as innocent of 
great ideas as a guinea-pig is of a purse. They are, likewise, 
mighty timid, and also somewhat ashamed of being singular, 
and so they remain the common-place things they have always 
been, and always will be ”- 

“What!” he exclaimed, sharply, but without anger, “have 
you gone to sleep?” 

“I am very sorry, my dear Job, but you do preach with great 
power.” 
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“Well, well; let us go to bed now.” 

The joyous sun of an early autumnal morning in Canada does 
its best to rouse any one out of bed who has the least taste for 
enjoying the charms of a new-born day. At an early hour, I was 
awakened by the sun coming into my room like a turbulent friend 
in search of a companion, whose advances admit of r.o denial. I 
got up at once, opened the window, and received a breath of air 
as delicious to breathe as it is to eat ripe fruit freshly gathered. 
I then proceeded to make use of a tub of water and an enormous 
sponge which had been placed in my room by the thoughtful 
master of the house. While I was in the midst of my ablutions, 
a thundering attack was made upon my room door, which hastened 
my movements. 

“ Come in,” I was at last in a proper condition to sing out; 
but as no one came in, and the noise being repeated, I half 
opened the door to see who my visitor might be, when, to my 
great surprise, and altogether against my will, the door was 
pushed open, and in bounced a Newfoundland dog about the 
size of one of the lions in Trafalgar Square. “Holloa!” I 
cried, in as cheery and confident a voice as were possible to 
me, and the great beast bounded over the tub of water, and at 
once turned round and faced me, lying down on his stomach; he 
then stretched out his two forepaws, opened his mouth, rolled out 
his bright red tongue, and began beating the floor with his tail as 
if he were threshing wheat, and expected to be paid for it. I was 
as polite to that dog as if he were a man of superior intelligence, 
who had come to confer on me some favour. Each garment I 
took up and put on suggested some remark, which I addressed to 
the dog in the most musical tones I could throw into my voice. 
I called him in a familiar way all the endearing names I could 
think of. If I could have turned all the money I had in my 
pocket into bread I should have done so at once, and in the 
most playful manner thrown it into the yawning jaws which lay 
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open before me. At last I was dressed, which Newfoundland 
seemed to know quite as well as I did. 

“ Come on,” I cried to the great fascinating beast, making a 
dash at the door, and as if we had known each other all our lives. 
To my intense relief, the enormous brute bounded out of the 
room, down stairs, and through the front door, which stood wide 
open, on to the grass plot, and once there he gave a bark which 
shook the dew-drops from the trees. Of course I followed him, 
and I was no sooner outside the house than he scampered off to a 
remote part of the garden, I meekly going after him, evidently 
much to Hector’s pleasure—Hector was his name. As I turned 
the corner of the house, Hector, watching my approach, prostrated 
himself on the gravel walk in front of a garden-house, some dis¬ 
tance off, opened his great jaws, put out his great tongue, and 
began beating the ground with his great tail, as he had beaten 
the carpet in my room. XJp I went to the summer-house, as 
Hector of course expected, and there I found Job Spring, dressed 
for the day, seated inside, smoking a pipe and reading. 

“ Good morning: how did you sleep? You like dogs, I see,” 
was the greeting I received. 

And I had to confess that I did like dogs, but was not quite 
sure if I liked being taken into custody by one of Hector’s size. 

As I was quite sure that Hector was listening to all I said, 
and understanding it, I was very guarded in my remarks. 

I learnt that Job had sent the dog to call me, who instructed 
the creature to bring me to the garden-house, and very faithfully 
had the dog done his master’s will. 

Here there came into our shady retreat a dairy-maid carrying 
a large white jug of milk. The appearance of this girl, the 
way she came in, and the curtsey she made when she went out, 
made as much impression on my mind as anything else I had 
seen in that house. It was the only curtsey I had ever seen a 
woman give to a min in the whole of the New World, and I 
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could not help reflecting how much the New World had lost by 
allowing that act of grace and worship to fall into disuetude. 
Probably, if the Job Springs were more numerous, there would be 
more women to make curtseys. 

“ Did you notice the servant who brought us the milk ? ” 
inquired Job, in cheerful seriousness. 

I told him that it was a habit of mine always to notice a man’s 
servants,—and sometimes I preferred the servants to the man. 

“You,” my host continued, “wish to have a plan or idea for 
conducting emigration. There is no plan to be had for individual 
cases. Every individual case requires a plan of its own. This 
servant, whose name is Rose Marigold, was dairy-maid at home 
to a man whose name or calling I will not name. All I will say 
of him is that, without being a scoundrel, he wrought the social 
ruin of that girl; had she remained in the old country she 
would have certainly added to its evil and shame, but her master 
put an advertisement in a London paper, which quite by accident 
caught my eye, and it moved my heart. I answered it. Rose 
has now been my servant these five years. She is a jewel. That 
little fellow, whom you see toddling across the lawn yonder, is her 
boy, and he will become a Canadian farmer. He might have died 
in a ditch, and his mother on the gallows; but God is merciful to 
all who hope and trust in Him.’’ 

I was greatly affected, and will not trust myself to write all I 
know of Rose Marigold, or the passionate feelings which flooded 
my heart on hearing all that Job Spring told me of her. 

The attachment of my generous host to Canada as a place to 
live in was as plain to be seen as the blue sky which stretched 
above us. It coloured his conversation ; it never left him; and in 
some form or other it was constantly coming up. 

I started a new subject, and talked of getting more capital into 
Canada, as a means of increasing the floating capital of the world. 

“There is, for that matter,” he said, “money enough in the 
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land if it were made the best use of; but as that is not the case, we 
must turn for more to the capitalists of the country which sends us 
the greatest number of emigrants. There is nothing I should like 
so much as to have a congregation of British capitalists to preach 
to for a few weeks. I would make an impression of a very novel 
soft. I could make known some useful facts. I happen to know 
of at least a dozen strong, hearty, honest young fellows in dif¬ 
ferent parts who own as many farms. They have brought them¬ 
selves into straits by being in too great a hurry. Each has a family 
growing up, and expenses are increasing a little faster than 
the profits. They are good farmers, steady, industrious, and 
intelligent; but they are too poor to make the most of their 
farms. They are all in debt, and their debts are owed to the 
worst of all creditors—namely, a limited liability Banking Com¬ 
pany, which has no soul to be saved, no heart to feel, and no 
bodily part that is appropriate for kicking. Now, by the judicious 
expenditure of money on these dozen farms, each could be made 
to employ from ten to fifteen additional labourers, and the united 
product of these farms in one year would excite wonder and 
astonishment. I would induce my capitalists to invest their 
money in these farms. I would show that as a safe investment 
they would make more profit than by lending their money to the 
safest foreign power that has never repudiated its debts, and that 
they could have in addition to that profit, much pleasure—and 
also some control over the manner in which their money would 
be used.” 

“My dear fellow,” I said, interrupting him, “you must not 
dream of providing the British capitalist with absolutely safe in¬ 
vestments; if you did, you would spoil him of one of his greatest 
amusements. Speculation is as much a necessity to your profes- 
sionaT capitalist as drinking is to your poor ignorant labourer, 
or gambling is to him for whom there no longer remains a 
pleasure from which the bloom has not been' taken, or a single 
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sacred thing which has not lost its power and influence over his 
heart and mind.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Job, with much genuine surprise, “what 
more speculative thing in the world is there than fanning ? What 
with bugs in the potatoes, bugs in peaches, wheat bugs, grape bugs, 
slugs, grasshoppers, wind, no wind, rain, now too much now 
too little, a man may find quite enough to speculate upon." 

I enjoyed a hearty laugh at my friend’s simplicity. I did all 
I could to undeceive him both in vindicating the ways of men 
made of money, and pointing out the confusion of ideas he was 
in on the right a man has to do with his own as he likes, together 
with the duty that he owes to the intelligence of the world. 

We were sorry to part, Job pressed me with great earnestness 
and affection to remain with him for a week ; but the cares of 
this world forced me away from further communion with one of 
the stoutest-hearted men it has been my lot in life to know and 
love. 

As my friend and I drove away from the house, I said to 
him : 

“ You told me that Mr. Spring was one of your self-made men.” 

“ So he is,” replied my companion. 

To which I answered that Mr. Spring was as much a self- 
made man as yonder oak was a self-made tree. But the man, 
although a friend of mine, did not seem to understand the 
remark. 

Job Spring is one of the many treasures of the ancient 
English kingdom, which are dispersed through one of England’s 
many mansions that we call Canada. And there are many like 
him, with plenty of room in which to grow, and who hold within 
them a sufficiency of power to hand down for centuries to come 
the English name, and who know that there is no need that a 
single Englishman should perish, either for lack of bread, or the 
lack of a noble human love. 



CHAPTER II. 


I wilt, tell of another of these chance acquaintances, because 
it will help us to understand some of the ways of life peculiar 
to Canada, and appreciate some of the novel conditions under 
which a man lives in that ever-improving part of the New World. 
I made the fresh acquaintance of which I am now to tell, on 
board a great pleasure steamer, while running down the River St. 
Lawrence on a trip to the Thousand Islands, which in the Autumn 
put on a painted pomp worth journeying several thousand miles 
to look at. An imaginative person might be excused on first 
beholding the coloured trees of these Islands, if he believed that 
the gold and purple clouds of the summer had fallen there from 
the skies, and were held by some unseen hand among the leaves 
and branches. The native Indians must have taken their fashions of 
tailoring from these gay and gaudy princes of the earth and sky; 
and certainly an Indian chief in full costume, in all his magnifi¬ 
cence of red and white plumes, his porcupine quills and coloured 
leathers, is not unlike a maple tree whose leaves have undergone 
much kissing of the Canadian sun. 

I had occupied a few monotonous hours in reading a book 
called “ Man and Wife; cr. How to become a Brute in six 
lessons ”—or something like that, and a book more false and 
hollow it had never been my lot to buy—at least I thought so at 
that time; and, in revenge for my folly in buying it, I flung it into 
the river, where at the moment I would also have flung its writer 
had my power been equal to my will. This ostentatious act of 
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charity or boasting on my part, happened to be observed by a 
fellow passenger, who, like myself, had nothing else to do but stand 
bolt upright among several hundred people, and look over the 
side of the steamer at the rapid river, over whose rippled waves 
we were going at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. Presently he 
and I began discussing the demerits of the book I had consigned 
to a watery grave. This led us on to other things, and ended in 
our dining together at the same hotel in Montreal, where we 
stayed that one night—occupying the same double-bedded room 
—and returning to Toronto together in the same steamer on the 
day following. He turned out to be a young doctor, who had 
taken up his abode in the region which lies on the Canadian side 
of Lake Ontario, between Toronto and Lake Simcoe—a good 
wide region, sufficiently indefinite for anyone curious to discover 
the dwelling-place of one whom I may now call my friend. 

It seems to me, from the little experience I have had in the 
matter, that what the doctor of souls once was, such is the doctor 
of physic of to-day in the estimation of certain well-to-do people. 
No professional man inspires such thorough-going devotion in the 
female breast as a young and handsome doctor, provided that to 
ability in his art he adds great firmness of character, coupled with 
sweetness of manners. This is not to be wondered at; the con¬ 
fessions which some women are ready to pour into the professional 
ear are of a kind to beget confidence, and inspire trust. It is no 
doubt this passion for confession in certain women which makes such 
thorough-paced charlatans of certain doctors ; and it is remarkable 
how like a fawning priest goes your thorough-bred money-making 
fashionable doctor. His dress, including the white necktie, his 
sleek ways, his complexion, the whites of his eyes, his measured 
walk, his serene and equable conversation, his universal knowledge, 
his smiling despotism, his steady and unshaken faith in things long 
ago exploded, the awful sanctity of his behaviour when in the 
company of the superior clergy, all show a curious parallel with 
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the purely professional priest. It would seem that when to a man— 
be his vocation the saving of souls, or the healing of bodies—the 
vocation becomes a mere profession in which the money he is to 
make, or the social distinction he is to win, becomes the paramount 
object of life, in that same moment do the two quacks become 
transformed into the same likeness, especially if the sphere in 
which they both move be noted for its love of ease, its insincerities, 
and its fondness for what is only common to the superior brutes 
who are ever dumb. Then are you sure to see your sleek family 
physician, or your fashionable doctor and the family priest, or the 
fashionable parson, of one and the same colour in cloth and in 
skin, both equally and scrupulously clean outside, both as empty 
and sometimes as undesirable within, as a stranded boat on a bank 
of mud. 

It was the somewhat free handling of some such subjects as 
this that established a common feeling and interest between my 
young doctor and myself—so strong that we became friends, as 
we remain to this day. I stayed with him several days at his own 
house. 

It was the snuggest place a man could desire, and only wanted 
a wife to make it the happiest—provided she was a wife, and not a 
milliner or money-monger, or any of the other equally objection¬ 
able things which pass under that name. There was a garden of 
about half an acre, which contained for the most part pot herbs of 
. every sort, vegetables innumerable, and fruit trees; attached to the 
garden was a field in which, besides a cow, there were several pigs, 
numerous geese, and innumerable egg-producers, all hemmed in on 
two sides with brick walls, and the other two fenced with shingles. 
The house was built of wood, but was commodious and weather¬ 
proof, the rooms large and lofty, and the stories two. At the 
back was a large yard paved with brick, with dog kennels, in 
which were housed spaniels, pointers, hounds, and a bull dog with a 
very observing eye and a curled tail; there were stables, and two 
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horses, a four-wheeled buggy, and a handsome sleigh. The inside 
of the house was plainly furnished, the bed-rooms were like the 
soldier’s quarters, who is above all luxury in that department except 
that of a clean bed, a tub of water, and a rough towel. A man 
servant, as well as a maid waited at table. The dinner was better, 
both in the quality and variety of food, in cooking and serving, 
than will be ordinarily found in the houses of very wealthy people 
in London. The wine was good, the beer excellent, the whiskey 
Old Bourbon, which Prince Napoleon once said was the best thing 
of the name he had ever known. 

During the hours of day the Doctor rode out to see his 
patients, or he drove out, and then he took me with him. Ke 
introduced me to many admirable people whom it was a pleasure 
to meet, who had cut their way through many troubles, while 
weighted with heavy sorrows, to safety and repose. Many of 
these not only had carried on their backs their poor relations, 
but their sinful relations likewise, and made very long journeys 
through life with such impedimenta, coming to rest at last, thank¬ 
ful that they had done such service. 

One evening the Doctor was visited by some officers of the 
British army, who were quartered not very far off. They had 
come to borrow the dogs, and to invite the Doctor and me 
to a day’s sport on the morrow. They remained the whole 
of a night, which will live in my memory as one of the merriest 
a man may spend. We had all of us travelled far and wide— 
in India and Africa, in Australia, New Zealand, and Peru; and 
from the Pacific to the Amazon, and from the western shores of 
the Atlantic to the Meta and the Cauca, and heaven only knows 
where besides, and we were all born on British soil, and not a 
renegade amongst us. 

Not with an income of less than five thousand pounds per 
annum could a man command the social distinction, or find 
such society and comlorts of life, not to mention a long string 
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of health-yielding duties, as my friend found in Ontario, and 
which cost him certainly not so much as three thousand dollars 
a-year. 

But behind those three thousand dollars was a free, open- 
hearted, brave, handsome fellow, as full of health as he was 
of knowledge, as modest as he was true of heart, and with 
only one failing—which was, perhaps, the secret why he had 
not married, or which kept him from dipping his hand into 
the bag of snakes called marriage, on the chance of securing 
the one being that will not poison his life or sting him—and 
that failing was, that he would always have his own way, 
and, on all essential and vital matters, think his own thoughts, 
and carry them out in a perfectly original and masterful fashion. 

“ How came such a magnificent fellow as you to leave 
Old England?” I ventured to ask once, when we were alone. 
We were smoking our pipes after dinner, in front of the great 
fire of logs which blazed on the wide hearth of my friend’s' 
dining-room, when I put to him that stereotyped question of 
mine. 

After a pause, and looking at me over his pipe, out of 
the corner of his right eye, he said: 

It seems to me that you have asked that question before. 
There is a dryness about it, and about your way of putting 
it, that smacks of the diary-keeping man, who is wholly cal¬ 
lous to human frailties or individual tastes and feelings, and 
only looks upon human beings as so much raw material for 
using up in ink. Come, confess.” 

“ It is true,” I said, “ that I have asked that question very 
often, of many and different people, but never from lightness 
of heart, nor because I am going to write a book—though 
if I ever do write, it shall be a book as unlike any other 
as I am unlike my neighbours. There must be some sort 
of pleasure in writing books, or so many women would not 
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engage in the occupation; and one of these days I may try 
and find out in what that pleasure consists. But I am not 
thinking about it at present.” 

“ Gentle and harmless creature,” he replied, in assumed tones 
of sarcasm. “ Might I ask what first prompted you to put that 
question, to whom you first put it, and what answer you re¬ 
ceived ? ” 

“Well,” I said at once—for I thought I perceived a slight 
suspicion of my having trespassed on his private affairs—“the 
first person I ever put that question to was myself. The occasion 
of it was my being lost in the Desert of Atacama, and when I was 
very near becoming food for condors, those scavengers of the 
tropical hills ; and the answer I received was so amusing, that I 
have come to believe there is more fun and humour in us who 
wander over the face of the earth than may be found in the good 
mortals who stay at home, and that both the fun and humour are 
of different stuff. We get into the habit of chaffing and bullying 
ourselves, which is even more amusing than playing with dogs or 
parrots. When I went wandering in the dark on that, to me, 
'eventful night, beneath the tropic of Capricorn, I could not help 
laughing, amidst all my woe, at the question which seemed to come 
from my house-hold soul to the wandering soul then mounted on the 
top of a mule, “ What the devil was it that brought you here ? " and 
the answer which the fire-side soul obtained made me laugh, and 
almost hold opinion with Pythagoras that the souls of animals 
infuse themselves into the trunks of men, not in Gratiano’s sense, 
as he conveyed it to the immortal Shylock,—for I suppose your 
worship believes as much in hell as in heaven,—but rather as the 
snob Malvolio would have it. I need not tell you the answer I 
gave to myself. I am only accounting to you for having acquired 
the habit of asking some of the men, whom I met abroad, what it 
was that first set them thinking of leaving home.’’ 

“Very well,” returned my friend, “I need not answer your 
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question either. But what kind of answer have you received from 
other folk ? ” 

“ Oh,” I replied, “ one man said that his reason for immigrating 
was that he was very fond of a garden; and another that he was 
hungry.” 

“A very good answer, too, although for that matter I have 
known men emigrate because they had no appetite; but go on.” 

“Another said that he came out to America because they 
insisted that he must doff his bonnet when he went for bis wage. 
He refused* and came out to a land where he could be free. A 
third said that it was for love.” 

“ Ah! that must have been a woman. Love and pride are 
potent causes of motion, as well as heat.” 

“ While another declared that his sole reason for leaving Eng¬ 
land for the New World was the decline of the drama.” 

“All this,” my friend said, “is surprising and delightful. Here 
is a new object in life for my idle hours, and one that will supply 
me with a fund of delight; but then I haven’t got that fascinating 
eye of yours, or that remarkable impudence, which seems to 
belong to you as its perfume belongs, shall I say, to the dandelion? 
How, in all wonder, did you get at that woman’s answer who said 
that she came out from the Old Home for love ?" 

“ Oh, I flattered the baby,” I replied, “ who was caressing its 
mother, and kissing her in the most delighted manner, which 
excited my envy, and I made some remark about man being an 
unthankful, restless, ambitious animal, seldom happy, and always 
wanting to be in somebody else’s shoes.” 

“And whose shoes do you want to be in just now,” she in¬ 
quired, with a pleasant intelligence. 

And I said “The baby’s,” on which, of course, we both 
laughed, and then she told me her story. 

“That method is quite beyond me,” said the doctor, “and I 
suspect you to be a Jesuit, for it is a conviction of mine, on which 
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I invariably act, that any fellow who is cleverer than myself is 
bound to belong to the Society of Jesus ; but I repeat, all this is 
interesting. Here do we find all the elements of national great¬ 
ness, the passion for pastoral pursuits, love, pride, the drama, and 
the lower appetites, to satisfy which men consent to till our soil, 
black our boots, dig coal and iron, and brass, sweep chimneys, 
and do all the other hard and necessary things which certainly 
neither you nor I could, or would do, and which must be got over 
if we would live as the superior animals ought to live. Well, I 
had intended to give a rallying answer to your highly impertinent 
question, but I relent and forgive you, for there is some admir¬ 
able use to be made of this method of pumping people. I shall 
adopt it and cut you out, for is not competition the glorious 
attribute which distinguishes the man from the ass ? 

“ Know then, oh, wandering sage,” he continued, “ that the 
reason why I left old England was fatty degeneration—peristaltic 
action—aconite, together with dogmatic condemnation of Dr. 
Sangrado’s treatment; all these at one time or another got me 
into such hot water with my old dad, who was physician to 
Bishop Sweetapple, as well as to the Lady Dowager Duchess of 
Patchouli, that I was glad to pack up my traps when my old 
governor suggested it, and give up lies and imposture for the sake 
of living, as it becomes a man to live, who cares more for fresh 
air than lavender powder, and prefers the freedom which finds a 
joy in every new day, to the sleepy monotony that is afraid to 
laugh lest it should land you on the shore of silence to live in the 
cold. And now, O sage, take my answer, and add the same to 
your repertoire, and to be as epigrammatic as possible write down 
for your answer * Science versus Humbug,’ and give that as the 
reason why I, among the many of your acquaintances, left old 
England, and why I am now here in this new land. The dear 
old bishop, who was very fat, fell sick of a fever, and at a certain 
stage of the disorder my old quack father proposed the Sangrado 
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method of letting blood from the Episcopal arm. I not only 
remonstrated, but was guilty of the indecorum of swearing at the 
practice of my venerable parent, and all the venerable humbugs 
associated with him, in their treatment of the case of Bishop 
Sweetapple. I went even further, and said to the friends of the 
right reverend prelate that if he were then bled he would infallibly 
die. Humbug shivered in its shoes, but as Satan and my own 
fete would have it, I had to compound with Humbug; and to 
save my dear old father from humiliation in his own eyes, as well 
as to wash my hands of a set of murderers who commit homicide 
on principle, I came out here, and I may tell you that I am right 
glad I did so. 

“You are a homoeopath?” I remarked, in an inquiring tone; 
but he turned on me with so much fierceness for presuming to call 
him, or label him anything, that I had to declare myself quite 
ignorant of physic, and I did not care how long my ignorance 
lasted. 

We continued on the best of terms, and I never visited his 
part csS Canada without going to see him, and without receiving a 
warm reception, and I had to promise always to make his house 
my home when I passed that way. Let us take another case 
altogther different, but pointing to the same end. 


CHAPTER III. 


Not all the men of whom I asked the reason why they left the 
old country answered with equal alacrity. Some put on an ex¬ 
pression of countenance that was far from pleasant, as if they had 
been reminded of a matter somewhat associated with pain, while 
others were glad to have the time re-called to mind when they 
began life anew, in a new land, under a new sky, surrounded by 
new faces, and inspired with the strength of new hope. These 
I found were generally men who had started with a definite idea, 
bent on realising it, and finding each day’s happiness to consist in 
advancing towards it if it were only the advance of an inch—the 
saving of a sixpence, or the removal from an acre of ground of a 
handful of stones. 

It was a habit of mine to stroll outside the towns and cities where 
I happened to be staying, with the object of discovering traces of 
English tastes, customs, or ways that could be recognised at a 
glance, as an old mode or fashion kept up for its own sake in new 
circumstances and under new conditions. I have made agreeable 
acquaintances by recognising certain old time words in the talk 
of people who had come from certain English localities. But this 
was easy compared with such tricks as trundling a mop—the way 
of cleansing a bucket—adorning a window with flowers, or paint¬ 
ing a door, and dressing out its step. More than once have I 
amused myself and astonished others by asking certain tidy 
women who seemed to have much love for domestic cleanliness in 
dress, if they had not come from such and such a town; and when 
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with a laugh they answered me in the affirmative, and demanded 
to know how I had found that out, the reply would be, 

“Well, only in Masston did they use such curtains stretched 
on thin brass rods across the window—and only in Folkshire did 
men cultivate gardens with such earnestness and passionate 
love.” 

One day, being a couple of miles or more outside the little flat 
town called London, in Ontario, I came on a cottage standing in 
a garden, that roused in me much violent curiosity. I could not 
refrain from going to see the person who lived in it, and learning, 
if possible, if the builder of that cottage and the maker of that 
garden had not once lived in Masston. The cottage had a wide 
porch in front, supplied with a settle on each side, and the walls 
were spread over with honeysuckle and currant trees, whose 
branches were pinned against the walls in careful regularity. 

“ Good morning, do you come from Masston ? ” was my 
greeting to the solitary man who opened the door. 

He was a spare built and somewhat timid fellow, not in the 
least like a man who would of his own accord get up from the 
place where he had been knocked down, and renew the strife in 
which he had been worsted. 

“ Masston," was his reply, “ no, I did not come from Masston; 
but I was born there, and so was my father, and my grandfather.” 

“ Did you know anyone in Masston ? ” 

“ Why, yes. I knew the Haydons and Mr. Buckle, and old 
Sparrer—that was when I was a Dame Cumberladge’s scholar; 
but I left Masston early, and settled in Ampton after my father 
died. Won’t you come in and sit down ? ” he said, abruptly, but 
with evident cordiality. 

Without asking me if I would take any refreshment, he 
straightway went and brought a brown stone jug full of beer—of 
his own brewing—two clean pipes, and a tobacco pot with a 
leaden damper inside. 
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‘•This,” 1 said, taking up the straight jug with a wide mouth, 
“ is Masston ale, and that is a Masston tobacco pot.” 

“Yes, I follow my mother’s way of brewing, and that tobacco 
pot belonged to my father; it is the only thing of his I have, 
except yonder pair of sugar-nippers, which I saw him make.” 

“ Do you follow your father’s trade ? ” 

“ Not exactly ; he was a steel toy maker, I am a coach-smith,” 
he said, with much mildness. 

“That surely is a new name,” I remarked; “used you not to 
be called a whitesmith ? ” 

He did not know, he replied, in a voice which clearly said, “ I 
am a solitary man, I know nothing, except to make springs, brew 
my own beer, and dig rny own garden ; and although I live more 
on the past than in the future, yet I do not lead a questioning 
life. I live on the things which come to me of their own accord.” 

I made myself as pleasant as I could. I spoke of cheerful 
things. I praised his garden, his cottage, the tobacco, his hospi¬ 
tality, and what appeared to be his way of life; but the more I 
talked the more silent he became, and a look came into his eyes 
which made him wear the expression of a man who had once been 
very tired, and could never get a sufficiency of rest. 

“ I suppose you had to leave the Old Country,” I said, leading 
up to my usual question, “ like many others, because there was no 
work for you.” 

“ No,” he answered, with an animation that raised my spirits, 
and helped me to put my query point blank. 

“ Well, well,” he began, “ it is strange that it should be so 
pleasant to talk to a stranger, but it is like going back to early 
times to see one who knows the town where we were bom when 
we meet in a strange land.” Here he took a long pull at 
the brown jug, and then with some brightness coming into his 
somewhat careworn face, he told his story, which was something 
like as follows: 
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“ If you had asked me why I left Old England a little while 
after I got here, I could not have told you. I don’t mean to say 
that I didn't know, but that I couldn't tell. I had no words in 
my mouth for the job. I had plenty of feelings, and plenty of 
hope, and plenty of disgust, but I could not have expressed 
myself well enough to make anybody understand either one or 
the other. What is very curious is, that after I had lived here 
for a couple of years, and began to make the garden grow, I began 
to talk just as when I was a lad. I could not only speak plainly 
what my thoughts were, but new words came to me every day, 
just as naturally as the graining comes into the oak ; and I believe 
that curious welling up of words inside me is owing to nothing 
else than the fresh air, and living among green things of your own 
growing, to say nothing of having plenty of work to do, and as 
much play as you like. 

“How I came to emigrate was something like this: You must 
know that when I was born, and for some time after, the gardens 
in my native town were almost as many as the houses. Every 
householder had a garden, and our garden was famous for its 
gooseberries and black currants, cherries and pears, potatoes and 
spinach, and all the other vegetables. For many a year after the 
time when I, as a young shaver, was allowed to go into the garden 
and pull as many gooseberries as I liked, that old garden was the 
only thing that was a real pleasure to me to think about—it came 
into my dreams, it stuck to my fancy, and all the more that by 
the time I had grown up, the garden, somehow or other, had gone; 
yes, gone for ever, as clean as the days of my childhood had gone. 
It was eaten up by a brickfield first, then a thundering big manu¬ 
factory was built upon it, and, last of all, the garden and the 
country round it was run through by a railway. 

“ That eating up of our garden was the fate of all the other 
gardens, and in less than fifteen years there was no garden to be 
seen, much less to walk in. Still less were there any blood-red or 
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bearded, or gold-skinned gooseberries to pick. The town became 
as famous for smoke and dirt, and misery and disease, and ac¬ 
cidents stick maimed men’s limbs, as it was once famous for its 
gooseberries ‘ and good beer.’ 

“ I, among many another, became a ruined man at the age of 
thirty. What the process of my ruin was, may I be damned if I 
know. If I had been the only one among them who became poor 
and miserable, I should have said it was through my own fault; but 
all my neighbours got into the same mess. Not a week passed 
but somebody came to grief. There was an auction in every street 
at exactly the same hour every week, some of the neighbours being 
sold up for their rent. Men with ten children had to give up 
living in a decent house and to go into pigsties, and huddle to¬ 
gether ; then they began to die. Some fell into low habits, others 
died with their eyes wide open. The women—God Almighty 
love them—took to tippling; then their big daughters ran away to 
other towns, and were never heard of again. We were all brought 
to horrible straights. Only the masters got rich, and the richer 
they became the poorer did we become; and, may I go to hell if 
it isn’t true, that when one of our neighbours had to sell up, and 
come down and go and live with thieves, it acted like a plague on 
everybody else. Everybody else, sooner or later, came down too. 
But the greatest blow was robbing us of our gardens. And when 
the gardens went, and were covered over with houses and shops, 
we who had lived, as it were, in the country all our lives, felt as if 
we were being walled up alive.” 

“ Do you really recollect all that?” I inquired; and my voice, 
against my own will, sounded as if laden with tears. 

“ Recollect it! ” he exclaimed, looking at me out of his large 
blue eyes, which had now for the first time, as it seemed, come into 
view, “No, I don’t recollect it; it ain’t recollection at all; it’s 
something a tidy bit stronger than recollection. I don’t recollect 
iny heart beating yesterday. 
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“ It was somewhere about that time,” he proceeded to say, 
“ that I got a horrible fever. I was altogether thrown on my back. 
I had to sell all my tools and my clothes, and my old father’s 
watch and seals, and was as near going on the parish as hundreds 
of the old men and women of the town had gone already.” 

“What is the cause of this hatred of the Workhouse among 
you working people?” I inquired—not because I was altogether 
ignorant of many of those causes, but I wanted to hear this man’s 
particular reason for reasons of my own. “ Some of you fellows," 
I continued, “ look upon the Workhouse as a disgrace." 

“So it is.” 

“ As a deadly insult ” -- 

“ So it is.” 

“ To your existence; or, as if it were not a place of refuge to 
which you have a right to fly, but a trap to catch and hold you, 
from which they will serve you up for somebody’s dinner when the 
order comes.” 

Here there came into my host’s mouth and nose and eyes the 
most abominable sneer I had ever seen mar a human face; it was 
not only horribly visible to the eye—you could almost smell it. 
It wrinkled his forehead, buried his blue eyes out of sight, and 
crumpled his cheek bones. 

“ You seem to be a clever enough chap,” he began to say at 
last, after regarding me through his wrinkles as a thing to be 
despised, “ You go to an English Workhouse, the best on ’em, 
and try to read what is written on the faces of some of the men; 
they’ll never tell you what they think or feel, because they can’t— 
if they would, mark you, they wouldn’t be in that Workhouse, and 
that’s a nut you can try and crack whenever you like to try; but 
am I to tell you how I came to emigrate ? ” 

“ By all means; I am not going to let you off telling me that 
story, and then we can return to the Workhouse afterwards.” 

“Damn the Workhouse,” he cried, fiercely, “let’s have another 
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jug of ale; ’’ and up he got, and with much cheerfulness went and 
drew another quart of the wholesome brown beverage, of which 
we both partook with equal grace and thankfulness. 

“ While I was down in the fever,” he continued, with a new 
face, a new voice, and a simple gesture of his right hand, “ the 
gooseberry gardens used to come into my mind as real as when I 
was a lad. I could smell the strawberries and the nettle-blossoms. 
I’m blessed if the taste of some of the black hearts and gold beards 
and jargonelles did not come into my mouth and make it water 
again. At last, when I was able to get up and walk about, I went 
straight to the spot where our old garden once grew, and when I 
found that I was no longer dreaming, but was then standing in a 
new, dirty street, and for gooseberry bushes there was nothing but 
long, dead, straight brick walls, and for sunshine falling on lettuces 
and onions, beans and apples, there was nothing but clouds of black 
smoke, and beastly mud, and broken bits of crockery, and brick 
ends, and pieces of dirty newspapers, I began to cry like a child. 

• “ I got better, and soon got to work again. One day there 
came a letter from Canada, from an old shopmate. I heard it 
read, and two lines in that letter opened my eyes, and put new 
life into me. The two lines were these: ‘ We have got a splendid 
garden, and grow our own grapes as well as apples; and as for 
peaches, they are worth walking twenty miles to see.’ 

“ I said nothing to anybody, but I made all sorts of inquiries, 
and I read more newspapers than ever I had read before in all my 
life, but I could never find anything about Canada in any one of 
them that gave me any light. But I started off at last, with a sort 
of tremble for my hope that I was going to get a garden of my 
own, and live among people who owned their own gardens. God 
knows I never dreamed the half of what I have found it. Here I 
have a garden twice as big as my old dad’s; all my neighbours 
have gardens; and one of the blessings of having a garden of your 
own, and neighbours with their own plots of flowers and vegetables 
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and fruits is, that we can live—live together without talking or 
drinking or anything else, except being up early in the morning, 
and taking in the breath of the sweetest things that grow. That 
was how I came to emigrate. I wanted a garden. Hundreds of 
folk have asked me what I have done after all in coming to 
Canada. ‘You are still a working man,’ they say, ‘and you 
could be that in the Old Country, where the work is not so 
hard, nor the winter so long, nor everything so new that it tumbles 
to pieces for lack of years.’ 

“ I just answer them," he said, with a hearty chuckle, “ that 
I’ve got my own garden, and nobody can take it from me. All 
my neighbours have got their gardens, and nobody can take ’em 
from them; and we are all hearty and well, and if the winters are 
long, they are not cold, and if they are cold the air is fresh, and 
there is plenty of fuel. Besides, the winters here are a wonderful 
time for rest and for good fellowship. All the time that the soft 
snow lies c~i the soil, men’s hearts grow closer to one another, and 
get warm.” 


I have given some slight sketches of the needless misery that 
exists in England. I could easily have added to their number 
from personal observation, for I visited the Potteries, and 
walked through all the streets of Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme, Leek, Shelton, and other places, seeing much 
that was encouraging and full of hope, and not a little of that 
needless misery which is a burning shame to us all. I pried into 
the slums of Liverpool, and made acquaintance with the modern 
vulgarities of New Brighton, and pulled up for rest in the cathedral 
city of Chester, where I remained a fortnight; and it will surprise 
many to be told that even there misery, disease, starvation and 
death, of the same hideous, needless type, were as common as 
elsewhere, the particulars of which shall be duly made known if 
any demand should be made on me to report them. 
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I have shown how needless is much of this misery. 

I believe that one of the best means of restoring hope in the 
breasts of those of our countrymen who are well-nigh past hope, 
who get drunk in order to forget their sorrows, is to give them a 
stake in the New Domains we have called into existence. There 
is no earthly reason why cur people should not invest their money 
in land—own land—and, if they like, cultivate it, live upon it, and 
be proud of it. Give the great bulk of our people a finger in the 
national pie, connect them with the new life that cannot grow 
without an increase of freedom, and make them responsible for 
decreasing the needless misery that exists in their own midst, we 
should not then be plagued with such pettyfogging legislators as 
those who babble and joke about Local Option, Home Rule, and 
Burying Grounds, for work of a ten thousand times more serious 
character would press itself upon all our minds, and call us to 
more noble endeavour. Nor am I sure that the time is far off 
when some wholesome work of a novel kind will be begun in this 
our beloved land, that shall make it increase in wealth, peace, and 
perhaps godliness; and if the beginning of that work must needs 
be attended with inconvenience to some, the fault will be largely due 
to those who thought too much of their own ease and comfort, 
and too little of the cheerless labours of those without whom no 
ease is possible, and no comfort can last 
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PART III.—RETURN OF THE SPIES. 


The Government of Canada, who are very anxious that accurate 
information respecting the soil and climate of their country should 
be spread as far and wide as possible, invited a number of Dele¬ 
gates representing Tenant Farmers in the United Kingdom to 
visit the Dominion in the autumn of 1S79, for the purpose of 
examining its resources, and reporting on its suitability as a field 
for settlement. 

In accordance with such invitation, the following Delegates 
visited Canada:— 

Mr. Biggar, The Grange, Dalbeattie Kircuflbrightshhe. 

Mr. Cowan, Mains of Park, Glenluce, Wigtownshire. 

Mr. Gordon, Comlongon Mains, Annan, Dumfriesshire. 

Mr. Elliot, Hollybush, Galashiels. 

Mr. Logan, Legerwood, Earlston, Berwickshire. 

Mr. Snow, Pimtaton, Fountain Hall, Midlothian. 

Mr. Hutchinson, Brougham Castle, Penrith, Cumberland. 

Mr. Peat, Lees House, Silloth, Cumberland. 

Mr. Irving, Bowness-on-Solway, Carlisle. 

Mr. Johnstone, Low Burnthwaite, near Carlisle. 

Mr. Wilken, Waterside of Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Bruce, Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Wallace, Nithsdale. 

Mr. Welsh, Eskdale. 

These gentlemen were instructed that they should freely exer¬ 
cise their judgments, the main object being to obtain the results 
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of their own personal observations on everything that should 
come under their notice. In short, they were to spy out the land, 
and tell what they saw. 

REPORT OF THE SPIES. 

On the 22nd December, 1SJ9, Mr. James Biggar presented 
his report at a meeting of farmers, held in the Town Hall, Castle 
Douglas. He said: We landed at Quebec on Sunday 21st 
September, and proceeded to Montreal. The banks of the St. 
Lawrence below Quebec, and for a considerable distance towards 
Montreal, are largely settled by French Canadians, whose houses 
look neat and comfortable, but whose holdings are much subdi¬ 
vided, and there is nothing in this district which makes it a 
desirable one for Scotch settlers. Some of the land is marshy, and 
some stony, and a good deal still uncleared. On our way to 
Montreal we saw a number of people gathered together to witness 
what proved to be a trotting match, a sport of which French 
Canadians are very fond. Montreal is the finest city in Canada, 
and the farmers in the neighbourhood grow considerable quantities 
of potatoes for that market, which realize about £10 per acre. 
They also find a good market for hay, butter, and other produce. 
From Montreal to Ottawa we went by steamer on the Ottawa 
river, the scenery of which is very fine. The farms along this 
river vary from 100 to 150 acres, two-thirds cleared, and depend 
for their markets very much on the lumber trade, the greatest 
industry in this district. On the steamer we met a good many 
farmers, who had come from Scotland twenty-five to thirty years 
ago, poor men, but who now owned farms of 80 to 150 acres. 
They spoke of their success with pride and satisfaction, and 
were evidently comfortable and independent. AVe visited for several 
days the Dominion Show at Ottawa, which was a great success. 
The cattle classes were exceedingly good, especially shorthorns. 
Ayrshires were also good, especially the cows and bulls; the latter 
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were, wc think, equal to any we have seen. Devons ranked 
next; and I-Ierefords were good, but not numerous. 

There were fully forty entries of Galloway cattle. Sheep were 
a fair show, and there was a large and very excellent display of 
pigs. 

Draught horses were not a large or important class, few show- 
ing'-any Clydesdale character, but were more after the type of van 
horses in England. The Canadian general-purpose horse is re¬ 
quired to combine activity and pace with draught, and is similar 
to the general run of Irish horses. 

A large variety of harvesting and thashing machines was ex¬ 
hibited, the chief novelty being a machine to lift and bind grain 
laid off either in swathe or sheaf from a side-delivery reaper, 
but not yet quite perfected, There was a large show of grain ; 
wheat and pease were very fine, barley and oats fair; mangolds 
and potatoes were good, but turnips rather coarse. The shew of 
fruit was exceedingly fine. We made a careful inspection of the 
dairy department. There was an excellent show of cheese, many 
of the lots being nearly equal to finest Scotch Cheddars. The 
butter was also fine. The average yield of cheese per cow is 
about 300 lbs. The cost of manufacture is about J^d. per lb., 
and of collecting the milk about 5s. per cow for the season. 

There are very large deposits of phosphate of lime in this 
district, a good deal of which has been exported to England. 
We drove into the country and visited some of the mines where 
it is found. We also visited a chemical work where it is manu¬ 
factured, and where they succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
of dissolving it which have made it unpopular in this country. 
The deposits of this phosphate are very large, and are likely not 
only to be an important source of wealth to Canada for ex¬ 
port, but also of great use to the farmers when they have learnt 
their value. - 

On our way from Ottawa to Toronto, we saw about sixty cattle 
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in a field of good clover, about a fourth of which were hulls. The 
bulls cost ^£4 each in spring, and some bullocks bought recently 
£,<). The bullocks were strong and in good condition, but lacked 
quality. I valued them at j£iS a-head in our market. We left 
Toronto for Manitoba on the 30th September, taking steamer at 
Sarnia for Duluth—a sail of five days. I was anxious to visit the 
famous Dalrymple Farms, as well as the Maple Farms adjoining 
it, in which we have an interest. We found our visit very useful, 
as we there got details of the cost of cultivating wheat on a large 
scale, which we could not have got on as good authority in 
Manitoba, but which are applicable to that province. We had 
about 1,000 acres in crop last year, part of it raised on shares and 
part by our own cultivation. Fanning cn shares we pay the tenant 
cost of first breaking— 2*/. to 3 dollars per acre—(dollar, equal 
4s. ad.; and cents., equal %&., or too cents, dollar); find seed, 
1 '/i bushel per acre, lend steam thrasher, and pay taxes—re¬ 
ceiving one half of the produce; the rent paid by a twenty 
bushels crop being about 4 dollars per acre. We also calculated 
cost of producing an acre of wheat and value of produce as 
follows, the farm being close to railway station:— 


Produce, say, 20 bushels at 70 cents. 

$14.00 

Ploughing, sowing, harvesting, &c. 

... $6.50 

Seed . 

... 1.50 

Rent charge, S per cent. 

I.OO 

Interest on plant... . 

T .OO 


- 10.00 

Profit . 

.$ 4 -°° 


Our crops for three years have averaged fully 20 bushels. 
We also made up a statement of capital necessary to purchase 
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and cultivate a section of land 

follows :— 

in 

this 

neighbourhood 

C40 at $5 .. 


... 

... 85.760 

Breaking 500 acres, say 82 Jb 


... 

... 1,250 

House and buildings 


... 

... 1,500 

13 horses. 


... 

... 1,950 

Harness ... 


... 

160 

5 waggons 


... 

375 

4 sulky ploughs ... 


... 

... 320 

4 pairs harrows ... 



... 60 

3 seeders. 



... 195 

2 rollers (?) 


... 

So 

4 self-binding reapers 


... 

... 1,200 

1 hay mower . 


... 

90 

1 hay rake. 


... 

40 

Sundries. 


... 

... 1,600 

Total . 

,,, 

... 

ST3.9S0 


Or ,£2,796 

The above does not include thrashing machine, which may be 
hired. The first cost of land may seem high at 9 dollars, as 
plenty of land can be bought for 4 or 5, or even less, but 
not so near a railway, and as we have sold some at io'£ dollars, 
we have taken the above sum in our calculations. The calcula¬ 
tion is on a basis of 450 acres in wheat annually, 50 acres in oats 
for horses, and 140 acres in grass and hay ; for though at present 
plenty of hay may be cut on the prairie, the country is being so 
rapidly settled, that by-and-bye the settler would be confined to 
his own land. Of course a settler could begin on a section of 
land with much less capital by restricting his operations at first, 
but, in that case, part of the land would be idle. 70 cents may be 
considered rather a low price for wheat, as we have sold this year 
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at 75 cents to 77 cents; and some who waited longer got go cents to 
xoo cents for No. 1 wheat, but we prefer taking a minimum figure as 
a basis. The soil here consists of a rich black vegetable mould, 12 
to 14 inches deep, on a friable clay subsoil, rather of a marly 
character. Next day we drove over the Dalrymple farms, which 
consists of 70,000 acres in different places. On this division 
they had about 12.000 acres in crop last year, yielding, on an 
average, about 19 bushels per acre. We first saw on the 
horizon a dark line, which as we approached proved to be a gang 
of thirteen double ploughs, each drawn by four horses, and turning 
two furrows, 15 inches each in width, and 3 to 4 inches deep, 
going after each other on a furrow a mile long. On another 
section seven double and six single ploughs were at work, 
and on another eleven double ploughs drawn by four mules each. 
The horses were similar to second-class ’bus horses, and showed 
signs of work; but the mules were in fine condition, and seemed 
to stand the work much better than horses. There are four or five 
steadings on the farm, with excellent accommodation for men and 
horses. In one shed we saw fourteen self-binders, and four or five 
steam thrashers. In another nineteen seed drills and a pile of 
harrows ; in others, spare parts of reapers, ploughs, &e., and a row 
of waggons outside. Each of these double ploughs travel 
from iS to 20 miles a day, and turns over about 5 acres daily. 
The crop is cut down by self-binding reapers, cutting down 
12 acres a day, and attended by a driver and two stokers. It 
is thrashed out in the field, the straw burned, and the wheat taken 
straight to the cars on a special siding. Each machine thrashes 
about 1,000 bushels daily. Wages for ploughmen are 18 to 20 
dollars a month, and board. 

We were very kindly received in Winnipeg. It is situated at 
the confluence of the Assiniboine and Red Rivers, both o. which 
are navigable by steamers for many hundred miles, and is increas¬ 
ing very rapidly in importance. For some years prior to 1S71 the 
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population was stationary at about 400. It is now stated to con¬ 
tain ia,ooo inhabitants. In order to see as much of Manitoba as 
possible, our party divided, part going west as far as Rapid City, on 
the Little Saskatchewan. I only went as far west as Portage-la- 
Prairie 65 mites, and afterwards went to the district on 
Tobacco Creek, at the foot of the Pembina Mountains, about 
go miles south-west of Winnipeg. The first journey took 
nearly four days, the latter five. We travelled in spring waggons, 
holding four persons and some baggage, drawn by a pair of 
horses, costing us about 24s. a-day. The road is the great high¬ 
way of the North-West, and is traversed daily by trains of Red 
River carts, carrying goods to the North-West, and bringing back 
furs and other produce. These carts are constructed entirely of 
wood, and drawn by oxen or ponies. They carry a load of Soo 
to 1,000 lbs., and some go 1,000 miles, to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. Near Winnipeg we passed some good farms of dry 
land. Some 10 miles out we passed a copse wood, but there is 
no heavy timber except along the banks of the Assiniboine, on 
the left. There are a good many half-bred settlers on the batiks 
of this river, their claims being very narrow, but extending back 
from 2 to 4 miles. We stayed all night at an inn at Pigeon 
Creek. Part of the district beyond this is low and marshy, but 
at Poplar Point we find good dry land, thickly settled; and at 
High Bluff, some 6 or S miles from the Portage, is some of 
the most desirable land we saw N.W. It was rich dry soil, 

• settled and fenced. The crop was stacked in the fields, and on 
some farms thrashing was going on. We called on some farmers 
from Ontario, who settled here some years ago, and are doing well. 
The stubble was clean and strong, and we took samples of the 
wheat, which was very good. We heard very different state¬ 
ments of the yield of wheat, varying from 25 to 40 bushels. 
M'Lean, a farmer near Portage, had 1,230 bushels Fife wheat off 
40 acres. Another man, a native of Ross-shire, who was plough- 
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ing his own land, told us that he had cropped it for seventeen 
years in succession, his last crop yielding 35 bushels per 
acre. We also saw an Ontario farmer, who came here some 
years ago and bought 500 acres of land at 10 dollars per acre. Ke 
had 300 acres of arable and 200 under timber, the latter being pro¬ 
bably the most valuable portion. There is a saw-mill at the 
Portage, the timber being floated down the Assiniboine a distance 
of 300 miles. The price of wheat at the time of our visit was 
55 cents at the Portage and 65 at Winnipeg, but it soon after 
advanced 10 cents to 15 cents. The rate of freight to Montreal 
is about 34 cents per bushel, but when the railway is opened to 
Thunder Bay the rate will not exceed 25 cents, and is put by 
some as low as 17 cents per bushel. As a field for wheat-raising, 
I would much prefer Manitoba to Dakota. With regard to the 
competition of this Western wheat in our markets, wheat sold at 
70 cents in Manitoba leaves a good profit to the grower, and will 
cost, delivered in England, about 43. 6d. per bushel, a price which 
does not pay the English farmers. It is evident, however, that 
this Western grain is affecting the- Eastern States of America quite 
as much as this country. The average crop of the United States 
is surprisingly low, the returns for a good many States being xa 
to 14 bushels per acre. This evidently does not pay the 
grower, and many are therefore giving up wheat and going in 
more for other branches of farming. Much of the wheat-produc¬ 
ing land in the East being thus, for a time at least, exhausted, 
supplies will have to come from the virgin soils of the West, and 
as these are rapidly undergoing the same process, the farmers of 
the United States will, before very many years, be very much on 
a level with the farmers of this country. The virgin soils of 
Canada are, however, much more extensive, and will probably 
be able to send us wheat when the United States have ceased to 
be an exporting country. In returning to Winnipeg we passed the 
tents and fires of many of the cart trains encamped for the night, 
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and could hear the bells on their horses and their cattle feeding 
around, though we could not see them in the darkness. We were 
heartily glad to reach the first inn. Next day we met many emi¬ 
grants going west, and conversed with several. One, a native of 
Lanarkshire, had first heard of the fertility of Manitoba from an 
old Hudson’s Bay man in Glasgow thirty years ago. He had 
been over most of the United States as a mechanic, and was now 
going to land he had taken up, 20 miles west of the Portage. 
We also met Mr. John Henry, of Bogfoot, in the Stewartry, going 
•west with his family. He had sold his Ontario farm of 200 acres 
at 47 dollars per acre, and taken up 320 acres of land for himself, 
and the same for each of his five sons, on the Government terms 
—on the whole, 1,920 acres of fine land, S miles west of Rapid 
City; and was highly pleased with his prospects. These Ontario 
settlers are evidently the best for Manitoba. They have had some 
experience of the country, and are well prepared for the difficulties 
of pioneer life. Nearer Winnipeg we met a large party of emi¬ 
grants from England, with their train of waggons and Red River 
carts. They had come out in connection with the Dominion 
S.S. Company to settle on the Company’s lands. They halted for 
their mid-day meal, as the weather was fine. Many of them were 
fashionably dressed, and evidently new to the life they were 
adopting, and as they had a journey of fourteen days before them, 
we fear, should bad weather set in, things would not continue so 
pleasant. They would have houses to build, and many prepara¬ 
tions to make; and were going west far too late in the season. 
These trains were not without an element of sadness. We met a 
stalwart, quiet-looking Yorkshireman, with three nice-looking, but 
evidently motherless, girls, from ten to fourteen years of age. 
Beaten at home, he was entering a new country to try again. His 
span of oxen were jaded, and evidently inferior, and he had 
already fallen behind the main party. He would require a 
change of oxen to get over the 150 miles of road to Rapid City. 
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The old man’s prospects were not bright, but the girls will doubt¬ 
less soon find homes of their own. 

Winnipeg is the best place to buy waggons, cattle, implements, 
etc. 

Next clay we started for the Pembina district. Crossing the 
Assiniboine, our road lay for 40 miles south along the bank of 
the Red River. For 10 miles or so to the La Salle River, the 
road passes through a rather low and wooded country, most of the 
timber being small copse. We then emerge on open prairie, most 
of the river lots being settled and under cultivation. We saw a 
good many stacks of prairie hay, and some cattle. Prairie grouse 
were pretty numerous, and we shot twenty-five brace on this 
journey. The land at Morris is hardly so heavy as nearer 
Winnipeg. Crops were reported to average 1S to 22 bushels 
per acre. Next day we struck west along the base line, and 
10 miles out reached the Lowe Farm, the only house for 
25 miles. This farm consists of 19,000 acres, which Messrs. 
Lowe intend farming on a scale similar to the Dalrymple 
farms. They have erected a fine house and buildings, and 
have 500 acres broken for next crop. They have had some 
loss among their horses, the work of breaking being severe, 
and the hay and water not suiting horses from Ontario at 
first. Oxen or mules do better for breaking. They have 
also had some difficulty in getting good water, and have 
put down a bore of 90 feet to the rock, where they hope to 
find a good supply. Meantime they have to draw supplies 
some distance. Water is one of the first considerations with the 
settler. It is rare that water is so difficult to get as in the case we 
have mentioned. The water of the creeks is good; and we made 
a point of tasting the well water at a good many places we visited. 
Sometimes it was sweet, and sometimes it had an alkaline or sul¬ 
phurous taste, but stock take it readily enough. The Lowe farm 
is all level prairie, with a little marsh, on which you might drive 
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a plough for miles in any direction. It is intersected here and 
there by small channels, which carry off the water in spring, but 
do not impede a plough or reaper. The soil is a rich, black mould, 
iS inches deep on a clay subsoil. Our trail for several miles lay 
through the south corner of the big marsh, consisting of many 
thousand acres, which is Hooded by the Boyne river in the rainy 
seasons, but could be drained with little difficulty. It was covered 
with most luxuriant grass, in some places three to four feet high. 
We travelled over forty miles, and reached Messrs. Riddel’s farm 
on Tobacco Creek. Messrs. Riddel have several thousand acres 
of nice, dry land, well situated on the Creek, along which there is 
some fair timber. Their wheat has averaged fully thirty bushels 
per acre. This, and the Pembina mountain district, is considered 
one of the finest parts of the Province of Manitoba. The Pem¬ 
bina Mountains are terraces 200 to 300 feet high, well clad with 
timber, their summits being an immense plateau of level prairie, 
which is thickly settled nearly as far west as Rock Lake. This 
district is fairly well-wooded and grows the wild dog rose, a sign 
of good dry land. We had fine weather for our return to Winni¬ 
peg. We drove out to Mr. Gerrie’s farm on Sturgeon Creek, eight 
miles north-west of Winnipeg, who owns 40,000 acres in different 
parts of the province, and has here a block of 5,000 acres, nearly all 
dry and well situated. The soil is a black loam of 12 to iS inches 
deep on a friable clay loam. A crop of oats, sown on breaking, 
had been very bulky; but the quality of the oats grown on new 
land is generally poor. The railway from Winnipeg to Selkirk is 
now finished. We passed through the settlement of Ktldonan, 
which skirts both banks of the Red River, north of Winnipeg. It 
was settled by Highlanders from Sutherlandshire in 1S12. The 
claims are from 5 to 12 chains wide, and go four miles back. 
Only a small portion along the river is cultivated, the rest being 
used for hay and pasture. We saw land which had been in wheat 
from thirty-five to fifty years, and took samples of the wheat soil 
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and subsoil. AVe also saw soms first-rate turnips. AVe did not 
see any signs of manure being applied, though we saw manure 
heaps, the accumulation of twenty years. As there is no decrease 
of crops the natives do not think it necessary to use manure yet; 
indeed, it has been customary to draw the manure on to the ice of 
the river in winter and allow it to go off in the spring freshets. 
Others, who had not this facility, had found it necessary to remove 
their barns rather than remove the manure heap. The cultivated 
land was clean, and seemed in good condition. On the banks of 
the river we could see a depth of 12 to 14 feet of soil, all an allu¬ 
vial deposit. The settlement of Selkirk, farther down the river, 
was settled in the same way, and is similar to Kildonan. Return¬ 
ing to AAhnnipeg, we saw a start being made on the first section of 
the Canada-Pacific Railway, west of this point. The construction 
of this section is contracted for at 6,000 dollars per mile. Though 
we spent nearly four weeks on our Manitoba journey, we saw only 
a very small proportion of the 9,000,000 acres it contains; and as 
Manitoba is only the beginning of the immense extent of fertile 
country which extends to the foot of the Rocky Mountains, we can 
hardly do more than say that we have had our foot in the north¬ 
west. The British possessions in North America are larger than 
the whole of Europe, and larger than the United States, without 
Alaska; and as the wheat region through which the Canada 
Pacific Railway will pass is estimated to contain rCo million 
acres, the Canadians may well be enthusiastic over their posses¬ 
sions. None of the Delegates went west of Rapid City, but the 
country south to the Assiniboine is reported good dry land, water 
good, and timber scarce. At Shoal Lake, forty miles N.AV., the 
land is similar, and on to Fort Ellice and the Touchwood i-Iills. 
At Edmonton, S50 miles, the land is said to be undulating and of 
the finest description, and those who have visited the Peace River 
describe it as the finest country of the whole, and say that notwith¬ 
standing its high latitude it grows wheat well, while owing to its 
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situation on the east slope of the Rocky Mountains, the climate is 
much milder than in much lower latitudes. Most of the land in 
the Province of Manitoba is now taken up, and emigration is 
flowing westward to the free grant lands. The land is surveyed in 
sections of a mile square, or 640 acres—half of these sections, 
corresponding to the white squares of a draught board, are 
reserved as railway lands, and sold at fixed prices according 
to distance from the line of railway. The sections corre¬ 
sponding to the black squares are reserved as free grant 
lands—each settler receiving 160 acres on payment of a 
nominal sum, and with power to buy 160 acres more on easy 
terms, the price varying from 1 to 2 A dollars per acre. 
On the whole, I was favourably impressed with Manitoba, and the 
other delegates whom I met expressed the same opinion. No 
one who sees the immense extent of fertile soil, and the excellence 
of its products can doubt for a moment that there is a great 
future before that country. Nearly everyone we met who had. 
seen anything of the North-west spoke of it in glowing terms 
and though it is necessary to allow considerable discounts on the 
statements of those who have not much experience in agriculture, 
we were satisfied that settlers with industry, experience, and some 
capital, could not fail to do well. A man with ^100 can make a 
start on a homestead; a man with .£200 to ^300 can start well ; 
but as a rule men with more capital have the best chance. Stock 
do well, but require shelter and hay in winter. There is a 
good home trade in cattle, large numbers being imported at 
present from Minnesota. The cattle we saw in Manitoba were 
good and strong, rather short of breeding, but infinitely superior 
to the Texas and native Colorado cattle we afterwards saw in the 
Chicago markets. AVe think Galloway cattle would suit the 
country well. Yearling cattle were selling at 12 to 16 dollars; 
two-year-olds at 20 to 25 dollars; and three-year-olds at 40 to 
45 dollars. Draught oxen bring 90 to 1S0 dollars per pair 
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according to size, condition, and training. Most of the settlers at 
present are avoiding the low lands and taking up the dry lands for 
wheat-growing, which give a quicker return than cattle; but ai 
soon as stock raising is more general, we think those lands will be 
found very valuable. We saw some few flocks of 50 to 100 sheep. 
In some districts a spear grass grows, which gets into the wool, 
pierces the skin, and kills the animal; but this only occurs at one 
part of the year, and when the land is cultivated this grass disap¬ 
pears. Like cattle, sheep require shelter and hay in winter. The 
disadvantages of Manitoba are at present bad roads, especially in 
the rainy season—the long winter of fully five months, the scarcity 
of wood and of water in some parts, the mosquitoes and black 
flies, which for a couple of months in summer, and especially in 
marshy places, are very annoying to man and beast, and particu¬ 
larly to new settlers. The opening of the railway will help to get 
over the first difficulty, and also bring in supplies of timber where 
needed. Care is required in selecting land where good water can 
be had. The winter is long and the temperature often very low; 
but we were assured that the cold is not severe, as the air is 
generally still and clear, and that even invalids with weak lungs 
find the climate healthy and pleasant. There is no cure for the 
insect plagues, which, however, disappear as the land is drained 
and cultivated. It is well for the emigrant to be prepared for 
these difficulties, which we would be careful neither to exaggerate 
nor conceal. 

As a field for money-making and enterprise we consider the 
North-West decidedly the best part of the Dominion; and those 
who are willing to face these difficulties and disadvantages of 
pioneer life—difficulties and disadvantages which will be rapidly 
overcome, and which are nothing to those which the early settlers 
in Ontario had to contend with—have every prospect of success 
and independence. It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
I recommend Manitoba to all who think of emigrating. The pro- 
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priety of going there depends very much on the means and habits 
of the emigrant. There are many whom I could not recommend 
to make a change, which would involve the loss of a good many 
of their present life comforts, and which might be especially hard 
on the female members of the family; but young people with 
health, energy, and some means, accustomed to work, would 
certainly improve their position and do well. Men of capital 
might, by residing in Winnipeg, secure for their families and them¬ 
selves all the advantages of city life until they chose to remove to 
their farms. We left Winnipeg on Tuesday, 21st October, and, 
travelling night and day, reached Chicago in forty-eight hours. 
We passed over St. Paul and Pacific, Chicago, Milwaukic, and St. 
Paul, and Michigan Central Railways, a distance of 1,200 miles, 
on free passes. These railways carry most of the emigrants who 
go to the north-west at present, and the arrangements are very 
satisfactory. During the whole of the first day we traversed the 
expanse of burned prairie we have already described, which often 
stretched away for miles to the horizon unbroken by a house or 
tree, but strewn with numerous bones of buffalo, deer, and other 
animals, scattered over the surface, or half buried in the soil. 

Near Emerson and Cookson we saw some farms of con¬ 
siderable size; on one there were excellent buildings, and five or 
six teams were returning from work. On another we saw ten 
horses at work driving a thrashing machine. There were more 
than 100 large stacks of wheat in the fields and in the buildings, 
and it struck us that there was work enough for a steam thrasher, 
and that the horses would have been better employed ploughing. 
At night we passed some extensive prairie fires, which were 
tearing along before a brisk wind and, where the grass was high, 
leaping to a great height. It was a grand sight. We heard that 
many settlers had lost houses and crops by recent fires. 

We spent two weeks in Ontario, which was not sufficient to see 
it thoroughly, but our visit was cut short by an early fall of snow. 
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We visited some farms near Toronto, on one of which we saw 
stumps extracted by an ingenious machine. Two men and a boy 
and a pair of light horses were pulling up large pine stumps expe¬ 
ditiously. These stumps are not ripe for pulling for seven or 
eight years after the trees are cut, and in passing through the 
Province the patches of land under stumps and the snake or rail 
fences were the strangest features. We visited Guelph. This is 
one of the best farmed districts in Canada, the stock of cattle on 
several farms being exceptionally good. The chief attraction here 
was the Ontario School of Agriculture and Model Farm, an 
excellent institution, partly supported by Government. They have 
at present eighty-eight pupils, and have had to refuse many appli¬ 
cations for want of accommodation. The pupils study and work 
half time. They are paid for their labour according to industry 
and ability, and it is possible for an active lad to make payments 
for work nearly cover the charges of the school. We were shown 
over the farm by the Professor of Agriculture. We saw a fine field 
of turnips tested to average 20 tons per imperial acre—ten or 
twelve sorts of swedes had been tried. Experiments were also 
being made with different varieties of wheat. The pastures were 
sown out with clover and Timothy, and were fairly good, but 
rather patchy in places. The land is a good, deep, gravelly loam, 
heavier than similar land here, and not so red in colour; some 
parts seemed rather soft and heavy. It was clean and in good 
order. The stock included good specimens of Shorthorn, Here¬ 
ford, Devon, Polled Angus, Galloway and Ayrshire cattle 5 and of 
Southdown, Cotswold, and Leicester sheep ; a good many of the 
animals having been imported from this country. Several of the 
horses were very nearly pure Clydesdale. They are at present 
barrying on experiments in cattle-feeding with animals of different 
creeds. We saw parties of students engaged on various farm 
work, attending stock, and thrashing out experimental lots of 
grain. We think this is a valuable institution, and worthy of 
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imitation in this country. We visited several farms in this 
district. At Mr. Stone’s we saw some very good shorthorn stock 
and Cotswold sheep. At Mr. M'Crae’s we saw good turnips, 
and a nice herd of Galloways, including some of the principal 
prize winners at Ottawa. At Mr. Hobson’s farm we saw some 
excellent shorthorns. Mr. Hobson feeds a good many cattle, 
buying half fat cattle in December and January and feeding till 
June. He allows 12 lbs. to 15 lbs. meal daily and 60 lbs. roots. 
He also feeds off 400 lambs on rape, buying them in August at 
10s. to 12s. each, and making them worth 22s. to 24s. by middle 
of December. The rape is sown in drills and worked same as 
turnips. On this farm of 300 acres, 240 cleared, four men are 
employed in summer and two in winter, with some extra help at 
busy seasons. Mr. Hobson estimates the necessary capital for 
such a farm as £3 per acre. Of course where pedigree stock is 
kept it is much higher. We visited a farm of 1S0 acres, all good 
land except 20 acres, which was for sale at about £,13 per acre. 
It was a nice place, near a railway station. The house was new— 
had cost ^.Soo; and the buildings fair. Another farm of 200 
acres let at 12s. an acre was considered too dear. The soil was a 
fair sandy loam on a clay subsoil, intersected with a gravelly ridge. 
The turnips were a very good crop. The divisions of crop on this 
farm were as follows:—70 acres hay, 60 acres pasture, 15 turnips, 
90 fall wheat, 20 peas, 20 oats. The taxes payable by the tenant 
were £13, in addition to eight days’ statute road labour. This 
farm was part of a block of 500 acres for sale at £12 per acre. 
Near Guelph we saw two farms of 400 acres formed by two sons 
of the late Mr. Gerrand Marchfield. They pay about £200 a 
year rent and taxes, and are said to be doing well. These seemed 
very desirable farms, in a good situation, and were for sale, price 
^12 to ^13 per acre. We passed through part of the Paisley 
block, a district settled a good many years ago by emigrants from 
Paisley, few of whom had been brought up to farming. They 
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have in nearly all cases been successful, and possess very com¬ 
fortable residences, and tidy, well-managed farms. We next 
visited Galt, where a large proportion of the people are of Scotch 
descent. Mr. Cowan, a native of Dumfriesshire, has a good farm of 
540 acres in the neighbourhood. He is well-known as a breeder of 
Leicester sheep. We saw a first-rate flock of ewes. The land is 
mostly rolling—a deep sandy loam, and free from stones. We 
went to Bow Park, near Brantford, where we met an old acquaint¬ 
ance, Mr. John Clay, junr., of Kerchesters. Mr. Clay had just 
returned from Chicago, where he had sold 40 head of shorthorns 
at an average of 60 guineas each, and some Clydesdale horses at 
handsome prices. We drove from Brantford to Paris through a 
very nice country. On the way we visited a very nice farm of 
540 acres, So acres in wood, nicely situated and well laid out. 
The house was fine but buildings inferior. The land was a deep 
sandy loam, easily cultivated but not in good order. We saw a 
60 acre field of grass sown down five or six years ago, which was 
the best sole of grass we saw in Canada. This was a most desir¬ 
able farm, and was for sale. We went from Paris to Woodstock 
in Oxford County, and visited Mr. Donaldson’s farm of 300 acres 
at Zorra. Mr. Donaldson is a native of Cumberland and had 
excellent farm buildings and very good turnips, he feeds a good 
many cattle, and gave us some details of expenses and returns. 
He allowed 60 to 70 lbs. turnips, and 8 to 10 lbs. meal and bran 
daily, which he estimated rather low we thought at 3s. per week. 
His cattle paid 13s. per month for grazing without cake, and from 
22s. to 30s. per month for house feeding. He estimates grazing 
sheep at 3d. per week, and wintering at 6j£d., or 20s. fid. per 
annum. Ewes kept in this way should pay nearly 30s. each in 
wool and lambs. He estimates cost of fattening sheep in winter 
at 7l4d. per week, including an allowance of grain. Sheep, like 
cattle, require to be housed in winter, and do well, if not too 
crowded—forty in a lot being sufficient. Sheep in Canada are 
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not affected by scab, foot-rot, or murrain. We visited a large 
cheese factory at Strathallan Station, recently erected on the best 
principles. The storing room is placed some 20 feet from the 
making-room, and is connected with it by a tramway. The pig¬ 
geries are about So yards off. The balance of cheese on hand had 
been sold at 6}£d. per lb. At Stratford we met Mr. Ballantyne, 
and visited his factory at Black Creek, eight miles off. At this 
factory they receive the milk of 1,000 cows, and make fully a ton 
of cheese daily. The cows yield most milk in June, some 26,000 
lbs. daily, producing 2,600 to 2,700 lbs. cheese. The worst yield 
is in July. The milk is richest in October, when S ]4 lbs. milk 
will yield 1 lb. of cheese. Fanners sending milk to the factories 
do not as a rule feed their cows highly, and consider £6 per cow 
a fair return for the season. Mr. Ballantyne said it would not pay 
them to make good cheese under 3d. per lb. 

We visited Niagara, and were much impressed with the 
grandeur and magnificence of the falls. The surrounding country 
is very fine and largely devoted to the growing of fruit. The 
neighbourhood of Grimsby and St. Catherine’s are also famous for 
apples, some farmers growing 2,000 to 4,000 barrels, worth 6s. per 
barrel. The whole of the western peninsula of Ontario is fine, 
and we would have liked to visit the counties of Kent, Huron, 
Wellington, Gray, and Bruce, all of which are fine lands, but the 
ground being covered with an early fall of snow, we had to give up 
that idea. A fine stretch of land lies all the way from Kent to 
Lake Huron; the County of Huron being recently settled, land is 
cheaper than in other districts, and very good land can be 
bought at £6 to ,£10 per acre. East of Toronto, along Lake 
Ontario, there is some good land, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Markham, Whitby, and Port Hope, prices reaching £16 to 
£20 per acre; further back round Peterborough the land is more 
broken, and about half these prices. The land round the Bay of 
Quinte, is considered the finest barley soil in Canada, and large 
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quantities of barley are grown and exported to the United States. 
Some farmers here grow barley on half their farm, and keep very 
little stock. The crop ranges from thirty to fifty bushels per acre, 
worth 55 to 70 cents. The land around Kingston lies on a lime¬ 
stone formation, and is light and broken. We drove twelve miles 
east along the St. Lawrence, and saw some fair farms, but were 
not very favourably impressed with the district. Belleville and 
Prince Edward’s County are good, and contain many cheese 
factories. Dairy farming is also general around Brockville, butter 
being made at many factories in that district. 

We met here a dealer who had been exporting cattle to 
England. He was paid during spring and early summer, but 
latterly he had lost money, especially on a lot of grass-fed cattle, 
which sold for £13 5s. a-head. He had paid 4 dollars a head 
forfeit on seventy cattle rather than ship them to England, where 
they would probably have lost 10 dollars each. Freights in 
spring and summer, when shipping was briskest, were £5 to 
£5 1 os. Montreal or Quebec to Liverpool, and came down in 
autumn, as insurance increased and shipments fell off, to ^3 10s. 
This gentleman, said the farmer, was not paid for feeding cattle on 
corn for less than 5 cents per lb. live weight, and said only such 
cattle could stand the voyage, and pay to send to England. 
He estimated the cost of cattle fed in Onrario and sold here 
as under:— 


Bullock, 1,600 lb., at 5 cents 
Freight and expenses to shipping port 

Ocean freight . 

Insurance per cent. 

Keep and attendance on voyage... 
Commission and expenses in England 


£16 9 ° 

IOO 
5 0 0 
o IO o 
o IO o- 
100 


£~4 9 o - 
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Estimated to dress goo lbs. beef, 6 % d.... 

£24 

7 

O 

Loss . 

O 

2 

O 

900 lbs. beef at 7d., j £26 4s. 6d. 

Gain . 

r 

15 

6 

Bullocks, 1,400 lbs., at §4-65 per roo ... 


8 

0 

Expenses as above . 

8 

0 

0 


£21 

s 

0 

Sold, say, 7S4 lbs. beef, 6 J 4 d. 

21 

4 

1 

Loss . 

O 

3 

11 

Or 7S4 lbs. beef at 7d., 17s. 4d. 

Gain 

I 

9 

4 


This statement agrees very closely with our Chicago calculations, 
and seems to show that beef cannot be sent here to pay much 
under 7d. per lb., 2*4 per cent, is a low rate of insurance, 
applicable to contracts from ist May to ist September; from 
ist September to 15 th September it is 3 J 4 per cent., and increases 
to 7 per cent, in November and S per cent. December and 
January. 

We paid a rather hurried visit to the maritime provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, going by rail from Boston to 
St. John’s. From Bangor, in the State of Maine, to St. John’s, 
we travelled all day through a thickly-wooded country of no 
agricultural value. We saw numerous saw-mills, but often passed 
for hours through forests without seeing a house. In many places 
the heavy timber had been cleared off—in others it was too 
small for cutting. Much of it was second growth spruce and 
tamarac, and in some places scrubby birch. Some parts of the 
forest had been swept by fire, and the remains of giant trees were 
lying in indescribable confusion., Here and there a giant pine 
towered above the undergrowth naked and dead, the top broken 
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off by storm or lightning and the trunk blackened by fire. Some 
of the heaviest timber had grown where the land was covered by 
granite boulders, and seemed incapable of supporting vegetation. 
Where the land was low and marshy, the timber was poor and 
stunted. During the whole day’s journey we did not see 500 
acres of cultivated land. Mr. Livingstone, Government Agent at 
St. John’s, informed us that up the Rivet St. John, 100 miles 
between Frederickton and Woodstock, there is a good agricultural 
district being rapidly settled, but time did not permit us to visit it. 
We saw some of the country round St. John’s, but it is not well 
adapted for cropping, the early summer months being damp and 
foggy. We sailed across the Bay of Fundy to Annapolis, in Nova 
Scotia, and travelled through the Annapolis Valley, which is about 
go miles long and 4 to S miles wide. At the lower end there are 
extensive meadows reclaimed from the sea, and we saw hundreds 
of small hay ricks perched on circular stands of stakes 3 or 4 feet 
high. The soil of this valley varied from heavy clay to sandy 
loam, and in some places was low and peaty. There was not 
much under cultivation, the most of it being in pasture or 
meadow. We saw a good many orchards, the valley being famous 
for apples. The hills along each side are more or less covered 
with timber, and resembled somewhat the shores of Loch Ness or 
Loch Lochy, but are not so high or rugged. The farm-houses 
seemed neat and comfortable, but we did not see much sign of 
agricultural enterprise. Crops there are sown in May and reaped 
in August. On 18th November we went by rail from Halifax to 
Amherst, and saw no good agricultural land till we reached Truro, 
which is pleasantly situated, and here we saw the first of th e 
famous grass marshes of the district. These marshes are flat at 
the upper end of the Bay of Fundy. They are formed by the 
alluvial deposits of high tides, and are similar to the warp lands of 
Lincolnshire. They are protected by dykes and sluices, and are 
very rich, producing crops of two to three tons hay per acre year 
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after year without manure or decrease. The tidal deposit is 
large, sometimes reaching 2 inches in high tides. These lands 
are valued at from ^15 to ^25 per acre. The adjoining elevated 
lands are good red soil. We drove from Amherst to Sackville, 
ten miles through these marshes. The hay is of two kinds; broad¬ 
leaved hay, a coarse grass, 2 to 2^ feet long, and resembling 
prairie hay ; the other, called English hay, is a mixture of Timothy 
and other sown grasses, and resembling strong meadow or lea hay. 
The former was put up in ricks of about a ton each, and we saw 
thousands scattered over these meadows; the latter was stored in 
numerous wooden sheds. These meadows were quite a new 
feature to us, and were the richest grazing lands we saw in Canada. 
The counties of Picton, Colchester, and Cumberland are the best 
agricultural districts; and Grand Prd is called the Garden of 
Nova Scotia; Westmoreland, in New Brunswick, is similar to 
Cumberland; Prince Edward’s Island, which we had not time to 
visit, contains a considerable portion of good farming land. The 
southern coast of Nova Scotia is rocky and wild, but in the south¬ 
west a good many sheep are kept, the winter climate being 
modified by the Gulf Stream. The sea fisheries of Nova Scotia 
are valuable, and worth 6,000,000 dollars a year; and the salmon 
fishing in the rivers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is 
splendid. They belong to Government, and some are leased to 
English gentlemen; but on many streams a fly has never been 
thrown. June and July are the best months for rod fishing. On 
one river, last year, three rods killed an average of 2,000 lbs. 
salmon per day for several successive days. We travelled to 
Quebec by the Inter-Colonial Railway. The north of New 
Brunswick is a hilly and thickly-wooded country, and we saw 
almost no attempt at cultivation till we reached Rimouski, on the 
St. Lawrence. From this point to Quebec the bank of the river 
is settled by French Canadians. In some places we saw con¬ 
siderable stretches of level land, but much of it is stony, and all 
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subdivided into narrow seasons, which have not been favourable 
ones. 

We saw a good deal of land badly farmed, no exact system 
of rotation having been followed, but successive grain crops 
have been grown too long, till wheat is in many cases not 
a paying crop. Farming in Ontario may be said to be in a 
transition state from crop to stock raising, as the farmers are 
beginning to see that they must pay more attention to green 
crops and stock. 

The pastures of Ontario did not come up to our expectations, 
they were generally thin and patchy, but a better system of 
farming and manuring would no doubt improve them, as the land 
is naturally good. Very few use artificial manures, yet by-and-by 
they are likely to come into more general use. A large buyer of 
barley told us that a few farmers who used superphosphate sent 
him barley as much as 5 and 6 lbs. per bushel heavier than their 
neighbours. Labour in Ontario is about 15 per cent, dearer than 
in this country, but the farms are evidently worked with fewer 
hands. We were told again and again that no farmer should go 
there who did not intend to work, but taking the whole year 
round we think we know many farmers here who work as hard as 
farmers seemed to do there. 

We now come to the question of emigration. I feel that 
there is much responsibility in answering that question. I am 
satisfied that men with some capital could make more of it in 
Canada than in this country. I think there is most money to be 
made in the north-west, but even in Ontario and the other pro¬ 
vinces I think prospects are good. I do not advise people who 
are doing well here, with a prospect of providing for their families, 
to change; but those who are working for nothing, and especially 
those who have a working family, need have no hesitation in 
going to Canada. They will find in many parts of it as good 
farmers, as good houses, as good schools, and as good neighbours 
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as they have here. They will also remain under the British flag. 

I met many Americans who did not hesitate to say that some 
day they expected Canada to be part of the United States; but I 
have very much mistaken the feelings of Canadians if there is any 
such feeling on their side of the line. 

Of course I need not say that considerable capital is required 
to purchase one of the improved Ontario farms; but in the Eastern 
townships, and in many other parts, there is plenty of land at 
lower prices, which can be bought for less than it would have cost 
a few years ago. In short, young men and men with grown-up 
families and small capital should go to Manitoba. Men with 
sufficient capital and young families should settle in the older 
provinces. With regard to working men without any capital, I 
think ordinary labourers are as well off at '.home; but skilled 
workmen are well paid, and intelligent men with rising families 
could improve their position, and give their children a better start 
in life. In all classes, industry, economy, and intelligence are 
essential to success. 

Mr. George Cowan presented his report at a public meeting 
held at the Town Hall, Stranraer, December 19th, and confirmed, 
in vigorous laugunge, all that Mr. Bigger has stated. 

Mr. Rodert Peat, who presented his report at a similar meet¬ 
ing held at Siiloth, Cumberland, among other striking things said: 
I never met with anyone who had lived in Canada that could 
be induced to come back to England. To those who think of 
going out they must make up their mind to work. Anyone who 
goes there with the thought that as soon as he sets his foot on 
foreign soil he will make his fortune, if there is anyone here with 
that idea let me impress upon him that he makes a great mistake. 
Above all things the emigrant should have good health, be stout¬ 
hearted, prepared to do anything that comes to hand, and to adopt 
himself to the circumstances of the new country in which his lot is 
placed. He may have many things to learn and many to unlearn; 
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anyone who is not willing to attempt this, I would advise him to 
stay at home. 

Mr. Irving presented his report of the land at Browness, 
December xst, 1S79. It confirms the preceding. At one of the 
agricultural shows of the Dominion, he declares that he never saw 
such a fine gathering of young ladies. 

Mr. Thomas Johnston made his statement at Wreay, Decem¬ 
ber 5th, and gives a graphic confirmation of his fellow-delegates' 
reports. He adds: The Canadian people, as a rule, are a kind 
and most hospitable class. The way the original settlers cleared 
thousands of acres of land in the face of great difficulties is very 
creditable to them. A person who had never been there would 
hardly credit the size and quality of the fruits, roots, and vegetables. 
The roads as a rule are good, and railways are running over the 
most part of the country'. Their farm implements are more lightly 
and elegantly made than our own, and quite as serviceable. Their 
schools are free, and perhaps their school system is the most per¬ 
fect in the world. The climate is hotter in summer and colder in 
winter, but much drier than here. The farm buildings are mostly 
wood, and as they do not stack their crops the barns are very large. 
Many of the houses are built of brick, and very elegantly con¬ 
structed. The cattle, as a rule, are not so good as we have. The 
horses are something like our coaching horses. Sheep are very 
good. The farmers keep up the roads by statute labour, each 
having so much to do according to the quantity of land he holds. 
The fences are all made of wood of various kinds. The farmers 
in Canada are not good farmers, although some are as good as we 
have in England. Their corn market is generally in the street. 
They bring their grain in waggons, and sell it out of them 
Canada is a very well-watered country. 

Mr. George Wilkins’ report is very lengthy and exhaustive. 
He winds up as follows :— 

To the farmer with from two to five hundred pounds in his 
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pocket, who may think of going to Canada, I would say he will 
find plenty of partially cleared farms for sale at all prices, and I 
would advise him to look well about ere he buys, as he will be 
none the worse of even a year in the country working to others, 
and if willing to rough it a little for a time, by all means go to 
the North-West at once, and I am pretty sure he will soon find 
himself not only his own laird, but independent. 

To tn? firmer with capital, I would only say, if he be well 
at home and have no cause to change, he should remain; only 
if anxious to try to better his condition more quickly and inde¬ 
pendently than he is likely to do at home for some time to come 
in farming, he will find either in Manitoba or Lower Canada 
plenty of scope for his energies, and a good deal more interest 
for his money. He will find himself surrounded by his own 
countrymen, go where he will, all anxious for the prosperity of 
their adopted land, and all loyal sons of their mother country. 

Mr. James Bruce presented his report at Aberdeen, on 
February 27th. It contains many striking features. He says: 

In order to show the prosperity of Canda, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the banking capital in the Dominion has been in¬ 
creased more than 100 per cent, during the last ten years. 

Mr. Robert Wallace read his report at a crowded meeting 
at Penpont, Nithsdale. Among many startling statements he 
observes, within three years, when that branch of the Canada 
Pacific Railway is finished which runs to Fort William, on Lake 
Superior, from Winnipeg, wheat will be grown in Manitoba and 
sent to Liverpool at a net cost of 26s. per auarter—3s. 3d. per 
bushel. 

Mr. Welsh gave his report before a large meeting of farmers, 
held in the Lymiecleucn chool, Canonbie, January 20th. It is 
very able, and enters at great length of detail into everything con¬ 
nected with the subject “ Canada as a Field for Settlement." He 
says the scenery in many parts is much like some of our own 
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country—not certainly as fine as Liddesdale, more like Canonbie, 
and the people very like ourselves. 

Mr. James Palmer, who was also a delegate from Somerset¬ 
shire, writes from Canada as follows:— 

I have great pleasure in saying that I am much pleased with 
Canada, for the prospects are different to what they are in England, 
especially for farmers. My sons are delighted with the country 
and the farm. I have purchased for them in all 273 acres, in two 
farms situated seven miles from this, near the main road towards 
Exeter, Ontario. They have a good house on each lot, with 
orchards, out-buildings, &c., and 75 acres fenced and under culti¬ 
vation on each lot. The whole cost 7,500 dollars—less than I 
had to pay rent for land in two years in Somersetshire. I can 
strongly recommend this country to my friends and others who 
intend to emigrate. 

Mr. Hunt W. Chambre, of Stewartstown, Tyrone, writes a 
very interesting statement, and says :— 

I have no hesitation in recommending Manitoba and the 
Canadian North-West to my countrymen, as the best place for a 
man to go to who wants to earn money and is not afraid to 
rough it for a time. He will have many discomforts for the first 
year or so, will be annoyed by mosquitoes and black flics for 
about three weeks, but even these pests give way before civiliza¬ 
tion, and will, I have no doubt, ere long disappear. I believe 
any man determined to work and push on, even though he has 
not a penny to start with, will succeed here, as wages are good; 
but the man who has j£ioo clear to begin with will do better, 
and the one who has ^200 or -£300 or more will do better 
still, and be saved many discomforts. There are numbers in the 
North of Ireland disputing about small pieces of land, and paying 
large amounts for tenant right, who, for half the sum in Manitoba 
would become the owners of land one acre of which would be 
worth two of those they fight so much about. 
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I have given the names of our Spies, because I believe each 
of them is willing to supply any information to any anxious 
inquirer on the subject of Canada—its capacities, advantages, 
disadvantages, and everything that can be of importance to 
all who are about to emigrate. 

In addition to the above, may be given the valuable Report 
recently presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read, and Mr. Albert Pell, M.P., who were appointed 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, to visit Canada and the 
"United States. It is a most valuable State paper for many 
reasons, which cannot now be entered into. It confirms in a 
striking manner our Report of the Spies. 

A- J. Duffield. 


“ The arable farming around Toronto,” observe the Assistant 
Commissioners, “ is decidedly in advance of anything we saw in 
the United States. The cultivation strongly resembled that of 
England, and for cleanliness and produce would compare favour- 
f’ ably with some of its well-farmed districts. The soil is deep and 
fertile. The country has almost all been reclaimed from the 
primeval forest, and the labour that has converted that woody 
region into miles of smiling corn-fields, must have been no easy 
task. But in the great north-west, the country so recently 
opened to the over-populated countries of the old world, there 
is no forest to subdue, or scrub to uproot. The whole is one 
vast plain, more or less fertile, which can be converted into a 
grain field by the simple operation of two shallow ploughings. 
The soil around Portage le Praire is a rich black loam, light of 
tillage, yet sufficiently retentive to withstand severe drought. In 
many places there appeared little or no variation to the depth 
of three feet. In some spots the land is swampy and low, but a 
few main dykes would dry many hundred acres, and with a soil 
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so friable, no drainage for surface water could possibly be 
required. This vast region, called by some ‘the future wheat 
granary of the new world,’ had not' in September last the advan¬ 
tages of any railway. In this respect Canada seems greatly in 
arrear of the United States. While in the. latter country rail¬ 
roads, made sometimes with English capital, are run through a 
country almost unpopulated in order to develop it, in the 
Dominion no railroad is made until it has a population on or 
beyond it that may be expected to pay the working expenses of 
the new line. It may be that the original shareholders of the 
pioneer railroads of the States are often sacrificed, and their line 
is sold for a small sum to some wealthy company. But if Canada 
is to be developed with a rapidity approaching that of the United 
States, the Dominion Parliament must spread its railway system 
somewhat more quickly. A far-seeing policy must anticipate 
eventual profits from opening a now inaccessible though rich 
region, rather than expect immediate payment from the traffic 
along the new lines of railroad that must soon be made. 

“ Much has been said against the long and severe winters of 
Manitoba. No doubt the cold is intense, and that for well-nigh 
five months in the year all field work is suspended. But it is a 
crisp, dry cold, that is not so unpleasant, and with the first sharp 
frost and fall of snow the roads that were before impassible 
become excellent highways for the cartage of timber and of grain. 
No doubt the grasshoppers did in the years 1S75 and 1S76 
destroy the few cereal crops of the early settlers. But should 
they again invade the territory, it is confidently expected that 
with the increased acreage planted with grain, their ravages must 
be distributed over a much larger area, and will not be. so 
severely felt. It is also argued that no Indian corn can be pro¬ 
duced in that northern' latitude, and therefore it will never be a 
region of cattle and of sheep. Certainly stock must be housed 
during the winter months, and provender of some kind must be 
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grown to feed them during that long and drear)' season. But 
there is no reason why abundant crops of natural hay and arti¬ 
ficial grasses, such as Timothy, rye grass, clover, and Hungarian 
millet should not be grown in great abundance, and the deep and 
friable soil seems well adapted for the cultivation of mangolds 
and other roots. 

“ No man should emigrate to the far west who is not prepared 
to work hard and live hard. He may successfully transplant an 
English family into this region of “ rude abundance,” but he 
cannot expect to take with him the comforts of an English home. 
For years all new settlers, but especially the females, must expect 
to rough it. The old, the sickly, and the faint-hearted should 
never emigrate, however poor and sad their lot may be in the old 
country. But to the young, the vigorous, and the courageous, 
who caunot get a comfortable living in England, Manitoba offers 
a home that will soon provide all the necessaries of life, and in a 
few years of steady and well-directed toil, will probably ensure a 
competency, and possibly a moderate fortune. It may be a very 
good country for a farm labourer to settle in, but it appears 
especially adapted as a field for the practical hardworking stalwart 
young fanner who has a few hundred pounds in his pocket, and 
who would know how to spend it to the best advantage. 

“To those who could not endure the rough life of the west, 
there are many farms of ico or coo acres to be bought in Ontario 
and Lower Canada, at from 50 to 100 dollars an acre. These 
farms may be near a good town or railway, and are well fenced, 
and upon which decent farm houses and suitable buildings have 
been erected. There are also in these localities sundry such 
farms to let at from 3 to 5 dollars an acre ; or they can be hired 
by the tenant paying the rent in kind by a fixed portion of the 
produce, while occasionally the farm is worked in shares, the 
landlord finding all or a portion of the live-stock of the farm. 
■ This may be an easy means for a farmer without capital to work 
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his way up, but it seldom leads to any permanent friendly rela¬ 
tions between landlord and tenant. 

“Our regret at not being able to describe more fully the 
agriculture of Canada is considerably modified by the fact that, in 
tiie autumn of last year, fourteen tenant farmers’ delegates from 
Scotland and the north of England visited the Dominion, and 
have since written a series of most useful and exhaustive reports. 


(Signed) “Clare Sewell Read, 
“Aluert Pell. 


“To W. A. Peel, Esq., 

“Secretary Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
U ?uty, iS3o.” 
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